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INTRODUCTION 

1. The proposal to set up a Committee to advise on the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the transport administration in the States was first mooted 
at the State Transport Commissioners/Controllers Conference in 
August, 1955, and accepted by the Transport Advisory Council in 
February, 1956. The proposal was also discussed by the Transport 
Commissioners/Controllers Conference in October 1957. 

2. In accordance with the recommendations of the Transport 
Advisory Council, the Government of India on May 5, 1958, appointed 
this Committee to conduct a comprehensive enquiry and make 
recommendations for the reorganisation of the transport administra¬ 
tion in the States and other cognate matters. The terms of reference 
of the Committee are attached (Appendix—I). 

.3. The Committee met for the first time on 6th May, 1958, in New 
Delhi to consider its terms of reference and to discuss the procedure 
to be followed by the Committee. From the 9th to 11th June, 1958, 
the Committee met in Bombay and settled the questionnaire 
(Appendix—II) which was to be issued. About 5,000 copies of the 
questionnaire were distributed to organisations and individuals 
throughout the country so as to ascertain their opinion. 

4. It was decided that replies to the questionnaire should come 
in not later than 31st July, 1958, and that the taking of oral evidence 
should follow. 

5. The Committee further decided that the full Committee should 
meet in New Delhi and in four State capitals namely, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras and Lucknow, to take oral evidence from those 
interested in the subject matter of the Committee’s investigations. 
It was further decided that small teams consisting of at least two 
members and one of the Secretaries should visit other State capitals 
with the object of making personal contact with the authorities con¬ 
cerned and gathering necessary information. 

6. In response to the questionnaire issued by the Committee, 225 
replies were received. 

7. On 26th June, 1958, Government appointed Shri S. R. 
Kalyanaraman, Additional Member (Commercial), Railway Board, 
as a member of the Committee. 

8. The Committee recorded oral evidence from July 30 to August 
3 in Calcutta, from August 22 to 25 in Delhi, from September 11 to 
13 in Lucknow and Haldwani, from October 30 to November 2 in 
Madras and Madurai, and from November 6 to 8 in Bombay. While 
at these places the Committee took the opportunity of interviewing 
the Chief Ministers, Transport Ministers and officials concerned, 
visiting transport offices and establishments and attending meetings 
of the various transport Authorities in order to get first hand informa¬ 
tion about their working. 
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9. A list of witnesses orally examined is attached (Appendix III). 

IQ. The Sub-Committees appointed by the Committee visited the 
States of' Hyderabad, Mysore, Kerala, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, 
Bihau, Orissa, Assam, Kashmir and Punjab, and the centrally 
admihistered areas of Manipur, Tripura and Himachal Pradesh during 
the months of September and October, 1958. I 

11. The Committee met in New Delhi from 18th to 21st December, 
1958, from 11th to 13th February, 1959, and again from 20th to 22nd 
Marclji to consider and adopt its Report. 

12. In the Report which follows, the Committee has commenced 
by discussing the present state of roads, road transport and road 
transport administration in the country. It has then gone back 
in retrospect to outline the background and history so as to find 
explanations for the present unsatisfactory state of affairs. The 
Report then proceeds to discuss the inhibitory factors that have 
retarded the growth of road transport and to indicate the general 
directions, progress in which would lead to the elimination of these 
factors and the development and expansion of transport. The Report 
then goes on to consider the nature of the policies to be pursued in 
regard to the issue of permits. Finally, a model administrative set¬ 
up is Suggested. A summary of the Committtee’s conclusions and 
recomfnendations will be found at the end of the Report 

13. We are conscious that the assignment to our Committee of the 
task of making recommendations in regard to a service whose 
deficiencies are a matter of continuing public complaint has aroused 
expectations that our report may be unable to satisfy. Several 
months of enquiry and recording of evidence have provided the Com¬ 
mittee with a detailed and up-to-date picture of the state of road 
transport in our country. We have tried to ascertain where the 
shoe pinches We trust that none of our readers will suffer imdue 
disappointment if we have failed to recommend amputation of the 
entire foot. An analysis of a problem, however lucid, is not of 
course the same thing as solving it. We are aware that several of 
our recommendations are of an unspectacular character. If this is 
so, it is not because our recommendations represent the lowest 
common measure of agreement among us—we have not, in fact, 
been able to avoid a minute of dissent by our colleague representing 
the Railways, whose co-operation and advocacy of the Railways’ 
view point we have benefited from—but because, though desperate 
diseases may tempt the prescription of drastic remedies, the hope of 
cure may lie in sound, if less spectacular, treatment. 

14. The Committee is greatly indebited to Ministers and officers 
of State Governments, representatives of the organisations interested 
in road transport, transport operators and others for their co-opera¬ 
tion in the Committee’s work by giving oral evidence before the 
Committee. Its thanks are also due to the Union Ministry of 
Transport and Communications and the various State Governments 
and their officers for so kindly arranging to provide the necessary 
facilities for the Committee’s work and its visit to various places 
to record evidence and for the Sub-Committees’ visits to some of the 
State capitals. 



15. The Committee also wishes to acknowledge its indebtedness 
"to its Secretaries, Messrs. C. S. Nair and P. S. Rajagopala Raju, 
whose ability and untiring diligence throughout the ten months of 
the life of the Committee have made possible the efficient ordering 
of the Committee’s work and in particular the collation and the 
analysis of the voluminous evidence tendered before it. The Com¬ 
mittee also places on record its appreciation of the efficient services 
rendered by the Section Officer, Shri D. P. Ohri, and the assistance 
received from stenographers and other members of the staff placed 
.at its disposal. 1 



CHAPTER I 
A BIRD’S EYE VIEW 

India is a country with an area of 1-27 million square miles ancS 
a population of 382 million people. To meet the needs of this vast 
area and teeming population the country possesses 121,617 miles of 
metalled roads and 195,051 miles of unmetalled roads. Along these 
roads move a great many pedestrians, over 10 million animal drawn 
vehicles, the country’s traditional mode of transport, 130,000 goods 
trucks, 45,000 buses or stage carriages and about 3 lakhs of other 
motor vehicles including private touring cars. While no statistics 
are unfortunately available from which the intensity of traffic and 
movement m these vehicles can be fully gauged, it is possible to 
frame an estimate of public transport. Thus, on the basis of traffic 
handled by the Bombay State Road Transport Corporation, the total 
passenger traffic likely to have been handled by the number of buses 
mentioned above works out to about 37,700 million passenger miles*. 
On the basis of a survey carried out by the National Council of 
Applied Economic Research in Delhi, the traffic likely to have been 
handled by the number of goods vehicles mentioned above works 
out to about 11,440 million ton-miles. 

2. Let us in the light of this consider how we stand in relation tO’ 
other countries of the world. In so far as the mileage of roads to 
surface of territory or to the country’s population is concerned, India 
compares very poorly with other nations of the world, as the- 
following figures will show:— 

Road Mileage 


Country 

Per square 
mile of 
territory 

Per 100,000 
of 

population 

U. K. 

3'24 

384 

France 

3 03 

1,502 

U. S. A. 

I -00 

1,834 

Spain 

0-38 

251 

Ceylon 

0-38 

IIS 

India 

0-25 

82 


3. Our poverty in roads is much more acute than is indicated by 
the foregoing figures because, while roads in other countries are 
generally metalled and fully bridged and are open to heavy motor 
traffic all the year round, more than 60 per cent of India’s road 
mileage is unmetalled and unsuitable for all-weather traffic. More¬ 
over, unbridged river crossings and weak bridgfes and culverts 
severely limit the utility of India’s roads. 

4. In so far as the number of vehicles to mileage of roads is con¬ 
cerned, a member of the Planning Commission, the late Dr. J. C. 
Ghosh**, has said that “in the existing roads of 2,50,000 miles we 

♦The estimate is rather conservative in that no allowance is made for the larger traffic 
per bus in urban areas. 

••Remarks of the late Dr. J. C. Ghosh on 18th July, 1956, in Committee B on the. 
Second Five-Year Plan. 
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Sind on the most optimistic calculations that there are 1,25,000 trucks 
plying, i.e. half a truck per mile of road. This figure of 0-5 truck 
per mile compares very imfavourably with the figures of 5 to 10 
trucks per mile in other parts of the world. This is a matter to 
which the attention of Parliament and also State Governments 
should be drawn. We feel that roads in India are not being properly 
used. Empty roads may be a source of delight to foreign tourists 
nr Indians enjoying excursions^ etc., but obviously these empty ' 
roads are a question mark to the Indian taxpayer who is persuaded 
to believe that all his moneys are being used to create utilities and 
not luxuries”. Taking only surfaced roads in the country and 
mechanised transport for comparison with U.K., our roads carried 
in 1956 only H trucks and 2 other motor vehicles per mile against 
9 and 27-7 respectively in that country. 'i 

5. In relation to population, the number of motor vehicles in India 
is less than ten per cent of that in Ceylon and less than one per cent 
of that in the United Kingdom. The following table is of interest 
in this connection:— 


Country 


U.S.A. 

Canada 

Australia 

U.K. 

France 

Malaya 

Ceylon 

Spain 

Iraq 

Philippines 

India 



Number of motor vehicles 
(excluding motor cycles) 
per 100,000 of population 


37>998 

25i236 

22,939 

9.595 

9.097 

1.385 

903 

808 

611 

483 

£9 


6. It is essential to state these depressing facts right at the 
beginning of our report so that it might be possible against this 
background to assess the need for the rapid development and 
expansion of road transport as also the genuineness of the fears 
entertained in certain quarters that road transport is expanding too 
rapidly for the country’s good. 


7. It may be asked whether all this really matters. Countries 
survive without good road transport and the role of communications 
in the good life can be overstated. The fact, however, is that educa¬ 
tion, health and national prosperity all depend in a large degree on 
an efficient road transport system. Good road communications 
encourage the production and marketing of perishable articles, such 
as fruits, vegetables, milk and eggs, give the cultivator access to the 
outer world from which to obtain fertilizers, oil engines, and know¬ 
how about improved methods of agriculture, promote the develop¬ 
ment of industries and facilitate the exploitation of mineral and 
other natural resources. The role of road transport in the context 
of a modern State and a planned economy is perhaps so self-evident 
-as scarcely to require to be mentioned. 
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8. Of course, to highlight the role of road transport in a planned 
and developing economy is not the same thing as indicating how the- 
planning and development is to be paid for. In the context of a 
foreign exchange shortage that may become chronic, road traftsporfe 
will inevitably become one of several industries competing for invest¬ 
ment. Informed decisions on the priority to be accorded to its 
numerous problems can only be taken, however, when a complete 
and continuing picture of the state of the industry, its development 
and deficiencies, becomes available. The conditions under which the 
existing investment is made may also be capable of improvement. 

State oj the Industry 

9. When we turn to look at the industry and the condition of 
those v^ho operate goods and passenger transport services, it is not 
surprising to find that, in view of the restricted number of vehicles 
licensed as against the country’s needs, those engaged in the busi¬ 
ness ordinarily find it lucrative. That this is so is evident from the 
fact that the demand for perrftits tends to keep ahead of the supply 
and that indeed, by and large, in regard to passenger transport 
vehicles, and in certain States in regard to goods transport vehicles, 
a premium exists in regard to the transfer of such permits. 

10. Unfortunately, the lucrative nature of the business is not 
always reflected in the prosperity and well-being of those engaged 
in it. This is a paradox that needs some explaining. Suffice it to 
say for the present that most of the operators in the field are small 
men lacking a high degree of education or managerial training, 
without ad^uate financial resources, subject to a lot of harassment 
and a certain degree of “squeeze” from police and other authorities, 
constantly driven from pillar to post in the pursuit of permits and 
facilities, and functioning generally in a somewhat disorganised 
manner^ 

r 

11. According to the First Five-Year Plan, there were in 1952 
over 47,000 road transport operators. Assuming that the number 
remains more or less unchanged today, each operator on an average 
possesses vehicles, as the number of trucks and buses in the 
country at present is about 166,000. Since the First Five-Year Plan 
also stated that there were only 75 operators owning more than 50 
vehicles each, the statistical average derived above is not 
unrepresentative of the actual position. The implications of such 
a state of affairs in terms of efficient operation and service to the 
user are obvious. 

12. It is common knowledge that the conditions of passenger 
transport in India leave a great deal to be desired. Leaving aside 
the upper class passengers on the railways, travelling facilities, 
whether by rail or road, are primitive in the light of world-wide 
conditions. The conditions of severe overcrowding on the trains, 
both long distance and suburban, have been repeatedly referred to 
in Parliament and in the Press and the Railway Minister has 
quite candidly admitted on more than one recent occasion on the 
flool- of the House that no appreciable improvement in these con¬ 
ditions or relief in regard to overcrowding need be expected for 
quite some time to come. Where no long distance bus transport is 
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available, the unfortunate passenger is thus left to his own devices. 
It is unfortunate that little assistance ®r inducement is being given 
by Government to enable additional road services to be developed, 
although other industries, big and small, are actively encouraged. 
Even where bus and rail transport run along more or less parallel 
lines between two towns or cities, the choice is often one between 
standing room in the one or the other. The fact that several States 
permit passengers to travel standing in buses, whether nationalised 
or private, andjhat at busy times even the permitted overload is 
grossly exceeded is in itself an indication of the inadequacy of 
passenger transport facilities. We in this country are still a long 
distance away from the facilities enjoyed by the citizens of United 
States of America who can travel in comfort by bus from one coast 
to another of their vast country which is about three times our size. 
Against this background, such things as irregularity of functioning 
and the absence of amenities pale into insignificance. 

13. In so far as the transport of goods by rail is concerned, the 
country has resounded with complaints of the denial of wagon 
facilities, long delays in booking, the unconscionably long time taken 
in transportation, and loss through pilferage. While it is true that 
in the last few months some of the stringency of these conditions 
may have lessened, there is nothing to show that conditions similar 
to those that prevailed only a couple of years ago may not recur 
in the near future. Even now, when booking of goods by rail is 
said to be easy, instances have been brought to our notice of consign¬ 
ments booked to Bombay from Kathgodam on 12th October, 1958 
from Hoshiarpur on 28th October, from Kotah on 6th December, 
from Bareilly on 7th December, from Kanpur on 8th December and 
from Nizamabad on 9th December—to mention only a few instances— 
taking four weeks or more in transit, while road transport can do 
the haulage in four days or less, 

14. The speed and the many other advantages it offers have made 
road transport very popular among the mercantile community, parti¬ 
cularly for “less than wagon-load” consignments. 

Here are the remarks of a member* of the community:— 

“The cost in India of sending a maund over 300 miles in five 
or six days is three times higher by rail than by road, 
since the shorter delivery time can only be achieved 
alternatively by passenger train (and not by goods 
train). One can well realise the tremendous saving t his 
means to the consumer public .” 

“Even only a year ago, some businesses were still sending over 
90 per cent of their goods by rail, whereas today the 
position has been entirely reversed and road transport 
, companies are taking up as much as 80 to 90 per cent of 
the small parcel traffic in South India.” 

“And finally back to the manager’s viewpoint. Road delivery 
has in many instances halved our costs and slashed 
delivery times. Yet, there is also another potent 

*M.r. David Hughes of Glaxo Laboratories, Madras, in a talk to the management 
trainees of Madras University. 
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advantage of road over rail delivery and that is the 
absence of pilferage. No less, no ill-will and no unduly 
expensive method of packing is involved”. 

15. While it is true that the transport of goods by road is speedier, 
suffers less from pilferage and has the advantage of direct delivery 
from door to door, here too the user suffers from the limitations of 
transport arising out of .the policy of the restrictive licensing of 
trucks and the absence of scheduled and organised services and 
stable rates. 

Administration 

16. ij/et us before we conclude this bird’s eye view of the con¬ 
ditions in regard to road transport in our country take a look at the 
structure of the administration that deals with this subject in the 
various States. 

17. In Appendix IV will be foun'd ah outline of the administra¬ 
tive set-up in each of the States of the Union. Taken by and large, 
it would be fair to say that in most States the administration of road 
transport is not the function of a separate Ministry nor even, in the 
majority of States, of a separate Department. In many cases, road 
transport is a mere adjunct to the Home Ministry or some other 
Ministify. Both the Cabinet Minister and the Secretary in charge 
of such a Ministry have entirely unconnected subjects to attend to, 
at least one of which they would be inclined to regard as of greater 
importance than road transport. It would be fair to say that in 
many States, the seniormost official in the Secretariat concerned 
exclusively with road transport is a Deputy Secretary, while in some 
States even that grace is denied. One would have thought that at 
least the Transport Commissioner would be an official all of whose 
time and energies are devoted to road transport, but even this is not 
so. In more than one State, the Transport Commissioner is allotted 
functions such as jails, passports and industry, which are altogether 
unconnected with the world of transport as a whole. 

18. Going lower down the scale, such a thing as a transport service 
or cadre has still to come into existence in most States. Officials 
attending to transport at the district level and in the field are only 
temporarily connected with transport and are recruited from the 
police and other services to which, in many States, they revert in 
course of time. In terms of the responsibilities and the discretion 
allowed to them and the opportunities for graft, the remuneration 
of transport officials is often meagre. 

19. The staffing of the State and Regional Transport Authorities 
is equally unsatisfactory. Most of them suffer from a paucity of 
full-time officials. The Chairman of the State Transport Authority 
or the Regional Transport Authority is almost invariably a busy 
official, such as a member of the Board of Revenue or, as in one 
State, the Minister incharge in the case of the State Transport 
Authority and the Commissioner of a Division or the Collector of a 
District in the case of a Regional Transport Authority, who may 
find this additional burden irksome and boring. Even the Secretaries 
of these organisations are not always full-time. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the Committee should have heard universal com¬ 
plaints of long intervals between meetings of these authorities, their 
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constant adjournment for lack of a quorum and delays extending 
over months in disposing of simple applications and appeals. In 
parts of West Bengal, for instance, it is in evidence that no public 
carrier permits could be issued at all for as long a period as one 
year—the whole of 1957-58—by reason of accumulation of work. In 
such conditions, where the State and Kegional Transport Authorities 
are unable to cope with the routine disposal of applications and 
appeals, the fact that they are unable to give thought to the planning 
and encouragement of the expansion of road transport can hardly be 
considered a cause of complaint against them. Most of the Transport 
officials who appeared before the Committee conceded that they had 
been unable to give thought to planning or development. It is 
obvious that the growth of motor transport undef the momentum of 
economic forces has far out-run the administrative machinery pro¬ 
vided to deal with it. 

20. The restrictions on the issue of permits even within a region 
and on counter-signatures for their validation for inter-regional and 
inter-State purposes, the wide discretion given to the licensing 
authorities and the powers given to the police authorities by way of 
enforcement open up numerous opportunities for bribery and 
corruption, and the evidence led before the Committee certainly 
established that such corruption is widespread. According to the 
evidence of operators, it would be impossible for them to carry on 
their operations if some provision were not made for the removal 
of needless obstacles and obstructions by resorting to graft. 

21. Since transport is a concui’rent subject and the Union Govern¬ 
ment is taking increasing interest in the coordination and develop¬ 
ment of transport, it is not irrelevant to point out that the staffing 
af the Transport Dep’artment at the Centre is as rudimentary as that 
at the State level. Consideriiig that' the national investment in 
roads, as will be seen later, exceeds that in other modes of com¬ 
munications in the country, including the railways, it is disconcerting 
to note that the seniormost official in the Transport and Communica¬ 
tions Ministry concerned primarily with road transport is a Deputy 
Secretary. Even he is saddled with other duties like Establishment. 

22. To show how inadequately this Department is staffed, it is 
not necessary to compare it with the highly developed Kailway 
Administration consisting'of ten full-time Membersi including 
Additional Members of the Railway Board and other high ranking 
officials, but it will be useful to compare it with the set-up of other 
Transport Wings at the Centre. For example. Water Transport— 
which we appreciate is a Central subject—has a Director General of 
Shipping of the rank of a Joint Secretary with two technical advisers 
of similar rank and a large secretariat composed of two senior 
Deputy Directors General, three junior Deputy Directors General 
and several other officers. The section dealing with Ports has a 
Joint Secretary, two Deputy Secretaries and several other officers 
for liaison work in spite of the fact there are statutory Port Autho¬ 
rities. Tourism has again a Director General. The Roads Wing of 
the Ministry of Transport is in charge of a Joint Secretary, while 
the Transport Wing, which has to look after correlating all-India 
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development policy, and has also to keep in touch with the various 
Ministries at the Centre, all the States and also private interests 
engaged in road transport, does not have a status and staff com¬ 
mensurate with its duties. 

23. India has set its feet on the path of economic development so 
that the standard of life of the people may be raised and transport 
has a vital part to play in ensuring that the country is opened up 
increasingly for the movement of passengers and the transport of 
goods. Plans of agricultural and industrial development alike can 
founder if the arteries of transport harden and do not perform their 
function. 

24. The brief survey essayed above makes it clear that one of 
the urgent tasks faced by the country is that of so reordering the 
administration of road transport and so reshaping the policies to be 
followed by the Union and State Governments that our plans of 
rapid advance are not frustrated by a bottleneck in this vital sector 
of our national life. 



CHAPTER II 
RETROSPECT 

The first motor vehicle was imported into India in 1898. While- 
most of the Provinces adopted legislation to deal with registration 
of vehicles between 1903 and 1911, there was no all-India law enacted 
in connection with motor transport till the year 1914. Evidently, by 
that time, the plying of vehicles for hire had commenced and the 
Indian Motor Vehicles Act, 1914, which was an Act with just 18 
Sections, besides providing for the registration of vehicles, the 
licensing of drivers and punishments for reckless driving, conferred 
powers on Local Governments to regulate the use of motor vehicles 
and to prescribe conditions under which such vehicles should be let 
or plied for hire. The Indian States were excluded from the opera¬ 
tion \ of that Act.' Soon after the passing of the Act, World War I 
broke out, at the termination of which hundreds of disposals vehicles 
were purchased by ex-soldiers or others to be used as passenger buses. 
The Act and the Rules framed by Provinces under it were not ade¬ 
quate for healthy regulation of the services and somewh'at chaotic 
conditions developed. With the world-wide slump that developed 
around 1929-30 and consequent shrinkage of traflac the effect of 
these conditions began to be felt on the revenues of the Railways. 
In 1932 a Committee consisting of Mr. K. G. Mitchell, Road Engineer 
with the Government of‘India, and Mr. L. H. Kirkness, an Officer 
on Special Duty with the Railway Board, was appointed to report 
on the state of road and rail competition and the possibilities of 
their future co-ordination and development and cognate matters in 
Governors’ Provinces. 

2. Among the recommendations in the Mitchell-Kirkness Report 
were requirements in respect of public safety of vehicles such as 
the adequate inspection of transport vehicles, the prevention of 
overcrowding, the regulation of hours of work, strict tests for drivers 
of transport vehicles, compulsory third party insurance of vehicles 
and the obligation to be imposed on transport operators to issue 
tickets and maintain time and fare tables. The ground covered by 
the report dealt primarily with passenger transport 

suggestions were embodied in 1935 in a draft Motor 
Vehicle Bui but the enactment of this Bill was delayed. In 1937, an 
Indian Railway Enquiry Committee, better known as the Wedgew’ood 
Committee after the name of its Chairman, was appointed. The 
Wedgewood Committee also concerned itself mostly with the threat 
to the railways’ revenues presented by the growth of passenger 
transport by road. Its recommendations were embodied in the 
Motor ^ Vehicles Act of 1939, which created machinery for the 
administration of road transport which prevails upto this day. 

4. With the enforcement of the Motor Vehicles Act of 1939 there 
came into existence an elaborate system of permits. State Trans¬ 
port and Regional Transport Authorities were set up for the first 

11 
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time to issue permits. The District Superintendent of Police, who 
had till then been the licensing authority, found his place in the 
scheme of things as the Secretary of the Regional Transport Authority 
in many of the States. The Act laid down an elaborate procedure 
and prescribed conditions which should be taken into consideration 
while considering the issue of permits. Passenger buses which had 
often been free hitherto to move from place to place were now 
confined to certain routes under provincial rules which were framed 
under the Act. Bus stands were notified and time*-tables specified. 
Thus, for the first time, passenger transport came to be provided with 
a certain amount-of regularity. 

5. In regard to the carriage of goods the Act for the first time 
imposed restrictions on the free transport of goods. Permits were 
valid for a region and countersignatures were required for plying 
beyond the reg^ion of origin. Discretion was given to the licensing 
authorities to limit the number of permits, one of the factors 
influencing their discretion being the need to protect the railways 
from what was regarded as “unhealthy” competition. 

6. World War II intervened and disturbed the pattern which 
might otherwise have emerged. Soon after the war broke out, there 
was considerable strain on the vehicles in use as new vehicles were 
not forthcoming and there was paucity of spare parts and tyres. 
Petrol rationing created its own difficulties. All these factors com¬ 
bined to retard the growth of the infant industry. As a result, there 
was a shortage of transport facilities both on the railways and roads 
for the carriage of military material and for meeting civilian needs. 
These conditions of scarcity continued after the end of World War II 
in 1945. 

7. Notwithstanding these conditions of scarcity and shortage of 
■transport facilities, the Government of India, in order inter alia to 
protect the interests of the railways, issued to State Governments in 
1945 “A Code of Principles and Practice” for the regulation of Road 
Transport. This Code sought to restrict the free carriage of all 
goods, other than those of a perishable or fragile nature, to a distance 
of only 75 miles and urged that, beyond that distance, permits should 
only be issued if it was established to the satisfaction of the licensing 
authorities that the railways could not handle the traffic. Although 
many State Governments declined to endorse the Code, it 
undoubtedly had its own effect in influencing licensing policies in 
various States. 

8. In 1950, as a result of a general feeling that the burden of 
taxation on motor transport was excessive and varied from State to 
State, Government appointed the Motor Vehicle Taxation Enquiry 
Committee, with Mr. M. N. Dalai as Chairman. That Committee in 
its report recommended that ceilings for motor vehicle taxes should 
be fixed at rates much lower than in Madras, that octrois, terminal 
taxes, wheel taxes, passenger and goods taxes on motor transport 
should be abolished, that rates of sales taxes on vehicles and 
accessories should not exceed those on essential commodities, that 
the Central excise duty on petrol should not exceed the rate of 15 As. 
per gallon then prevalent and that the States’ sales tax on motor 
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spirit might on the other hand be raised to 6 As. per gallon. The 
Committee also took note of the effects of the restrictive policy of 
licensing followed in the States and recommended that the restrictions 
embodied in the Code of Principles should be held in abeyance for 
an initial period of three years so that the ameliorative effect of 
such suspension might be ascertained. The relief in taxation and 
the relaxation of restrictions recommended by the Motor Vehicle 
Taxation Enquiry' Committee did not, however, materialise as the 
Government of India could not take the necessary legislative and 
administrative measures in furtherance of the Committee’s report. 
On the other hand, certain State Governments picked out from the 
report specific recommendations that would enhance their revenues 
and gave them piecemeal implementation. The general position in 
regard to the burden of taxation, therefore, deteriorated further. 


Study Group on Transport 

9. In 1953, the Planning Commission, on receiving complaints that 
shortage of transport was adversely affecting the progress of the 
Five-Year Plan, appointed a Study Group on Transport (Planning) 
to examine and make recommendations on the planning of transport 
services so as to meet the increasing demands. The terms of 
reference included the assessment of the additional transport 
capacity required, examination of the possibility of demarcating and 
reserving for road transport zones with a radius of 50 miles in con¬ 
gested areas around big cities, and consideration of the problem of 
road-rail coordination. 

10. The Study Group in the course of its report observed chat 
railways in, India, which had overshadowed other means of trans¬ 
port, were able to carry only 90 per cent of the traffc offered and 
that 30 to 40 per cent of the capacity of road transport remained 
unutilised. It also remarked that, among the factors to which the 
slow rate of growth of motor transport in India could be attributed 
were; absence of sufficient length of good roads; expensiveness of 
motor vehicles and high cost of operation; inadequate repair 
facilities; lack of proper organisation in the motor transport industry; 
high level of taxation; fear of nationalisation; the effect of certain 
policies pursued by Government and the availability of cattle. 


11. Among the Group’s recommendations were the relaxation of 
the Code of Principles so as to raise the linear restrictions on the 
free flow of goods traffic from 75 to 150 miles and the reduction of 
the tax incidence on motor vehicles by 20 per cent. The Group also 
recommended that a national transportation policy should be 
formulated in order to give proper scope for development to the 
weaker elements in the transportation system. Adding that an ele¬ 
ment of competition would provide a healthy incentive to more 
efficient working on the railways, the Group stressed the need for 
developing other forms of transport in the present context of an 
expanding economy and recommended that the number of motor 
trucks in the country should be increased to 160,000 by the end of 
the Second Plan period. 
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12. The Planning Commission in the Second Five-Year Plan has 
expressed its concern over the inadequate development of motor 
transport in India inspite of the general growth of economic activity 
in the country in recent years and inspite of the inability of railways 
to meet all the traffic demands. Among the factors it considers to 
be operating to retard the expansion of road transport, the Com¬ 
mission refers to fears of nationalisation, high levels of taxation, 
restrictions on long haulages and the poor resources of small 
individual owners. The Commission has recommended that 
nationalisation of goods transport services should not be taken up 
during the Second and Third Five-Year Plans, that programmes for 
expansion of nationalised passengers services should be suitably 
phased, that licensing policies should be liberalised, that double 
taxation of vehicles operating on inter-State routes should be- 
eliminated and that private operators should be assisted in forming 
viable units. 

13. As a result of the growing awareness of the shortage of trans¬ 
port facilities and the need to expand them commensurate with the 
needs of the economic development in the country, a revision of the 
Motor Vehicles Act was taken in hand and a Motor Vehicles 
Amending Bill was introduced in Parliament in 1955 and passed in 
December, 1956. 

Amendment Act, 1956 

14. Stated in the simplest terms, the major changes made by the 
amending Act of 1956 are as follows:— 

(1) A new body known as the Inter-State Transport Com¬ 

mission will look after the development, co-ordination 

and regulation of inter-State services; 

(2) a new chapter laying down the procedure to be followed 

in nationalising road services lias been added so as to 

ensure uniformity throughout India; 

(3) light delivery vans for private use and transport vehicles 

of automobile manufacturers used solely for approved 

purposes can be exempted from permits; 

(4) private carriers’ permits can be given inter-regional validity 

with the approval of State Transport Authority; 

(5) temporary permits cannot now be issued jnstead of regular 

permits; 

(6) the period of validity of private and public carriers’ permits 

has been fixed at five years; 

(7) co-operative societies will be given perference over 

individual owners in the grant of permits; 

(8) the limit of laden weight of a medium vehicle has been 

raised from 14,500 lbs. to 18,000 lbs; 

.(9) speed limits have been raised; 

(10) the Chairmen of State and Regional Transport Authorities 
‘ must have judicial experience; 
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(11) countersignatures for inter-State permits issued in 

accordance with agreements between the States can be 
issued without following the time-consuming procedure 
prescribed for other countersignatures; 

(12) booking agents can be licensed; 

(13) special permits for carrying tourist traffic need not require 

countersignature for operation anywhere in the country. 

15. Some ambiguity had been created by the new legislation so 
far as the continuing validity of the provisions of the old Act of 1939, 
as amended by various States, is concerned. This has largely been 
set at rest by the recent Supreme Court ruling that the old Acts of 
States continue to remain valid except to the extent they are incon- 
sistant with the provisions of the new Act. 

16. The new Motor Vehicles Act came into operation from 
February, 1957. Unfortunately, during the two years that have 
passed since that date, not much improvement has been noticeable 
in the general condition of motor transport and,the States have not 
even framed revised rules under this Act. 

N ationalisation 

17. It remains, before concluding this historical review, to deal 
with a specific development, namely, the movement for nationalisa¬ 
tion of road transport, mainly passenger services. As far back as 
1943, the Technical Sub-Committee of the Postwar Policy Committee 
on Road Transport and Road Rail Relations had recommended the 
formation of tripartite companies consisting of the existing operators, 
the State Governments and the Indian Railways to develop passenger 
services by road. One of the objects was that such enterprises would 
facilitate the co-ordination of rail and road transport through parti¬ 
cipation by railways and their having a voice in their affairs. 
Unfortunately, this recommendation failed to find general support. 
Consequently, many State Governments decided to nationalise the 
passenger services and run them themselves, 

18. Around the year 1947-48, several State Governments with the 
consent of the Central Government, adopted amendments to the 
Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, enabling them to cancel existing stage 
carriage permits, refuse renewals or issue temporary permits, as 
part of a policy of taking over passenger services and running them 
as a State enterprise. 

19. The Road Transport Corporations Act, 1948, having been found 
ultra vires in some of its provisions, the Central Government in 1950 
initiated in Parliament and secured the enactments of the Road 
Transport Corporations Act, enabling a State Government to 
establish Road Transport Corporations for the whole or any part 
of a State. The provision of an efficient and economical system of 
road transport was one of the declared purposes underlying the 
formation of such Corporations. These Corporations, in which, 
according to the Act, the Central Government, the State Government 
and the public could participate, were to be formed by the State 
Governments and were to include representatives of the participants. 
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20. The Corporations so far formed do not include private 
operators or any other members of the publia The general practice 
has been for the State Government to provide roughly two-thirds 
of the capital of these Corporations and the Central Government in 
the Ministry of Railways the balance. 

21. The position today is that out of 18 States and Centrally 
Administered areas, 17 Administrations have nationalised parts of 
the passenger services within their territories, some fairly 
extensively as in Bombay and Uttar Pradesh, and others to a much 
smaller extent. Moreover, in the Centrally Administered Area of 
Himachal Pradesh, nationalisation is complete and covers goods, 
transport also. Tripura is the only Administration which has 
abstained from nationalising any of its road services. Of the 17 
Administrations with nationalised services, only three, namely, 
Andhra Pradesh, Bombay and the former Pepsu, have established 
Corporations under the Road Transport Corporations Act, while 
Bihar and Mysore States as also the Punjab in respect of the 
Pathankot-Manali Road, are contemplating doing so. The services 
in the majority of the remaining States are run departmentally as 
State Undertakings. 

22. Quantitatively, nationalised services represent only a small 
portion of the total volume of road transport. Almost all of goods 
transport and nearly three-fourth of passenger transport is run by 
priva^te enterprise. 



CHAPTER III 


INHIBITORY FACTORS 

Before dealing with the major problems of licensing of goods 
and passenger vehicles and the administrative set-up in the States, 
reference may be made to certain inhibitory factors standing in 
the way of development of motor transport, the elimination of 
which has been referred to in our terms of reference. Since the 
Committee has been asked to make recommendations on matters 
germane to the subject matter of the enquiry, some such certain 
recommendations are being made which the Committee feels may 
be of some value. 


Roads and Bridges 

2. The first of such inhibitory factors is the inadequate provi¬ 
sion of metalled roads, modern surfacing on them and bridges. 
Reference has been made in Chapter I to the country’s backward¬ 
ness in this regard. While it is true that on the whole the condi¬ 
tion of our roads is better than it was a few years ago and that 
they are now capable of carrying far more traffic than before, the 
defects mentioned above need to be corrected immediately to pro¬ 
vide through communication uninterrupted by unbridged cross¬ 
ings, weak bridges and culverts and improper surfacing. Although 
there has been a progressive increase in the number of road trans¬ 
port vehicles all over the world, the trend in recent years has been 
to use vehicles of heavier capacity than before. All over Europe 
as well as in America it is a common sight to see ten, twenty, thirty 
tonners operating along the length and breadth of the country. 
Many of these'vehicles pull one or more trailers which carry an 
even heavier load than the vehicle itself. In India trailers have not 
ydt been pressed into use but the vehicles which are being marketed 
for the last two or three years have ceased to be medium type 
vehicles. With the introduction of the diesel engine, which is much 
more powerful than the petrol engine, the chassis have naturally 
to be built to higher specifications and the vehicles have as a result 
become heavier than before. It is necessary to reorientate our 
ideas of road construction in the light of the increasing capacity of 
vehicles. The matters of width and crust of roads both require re¬ 
thinking. In general, future road construction should have a width of 
22 or even 24 feet, while the crust would depend on the type of 
material used. For very heavy loads concrete or heavy asphalt 
should be provided at the top of the crust, the thickness of which 
would depend on the type of material used. This will naturally 
mean an increase in the cost of road construction. A larger provi¬ 
sion for road construction will necessarily have to be made in the 
Plan if roads are to be designed to take the loads they have to 
carry safely. 
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3. It is understood that plans for the expansion of our road 
system are at present under consideration by a Committee of Chief 
l^gineers of States and the Indian Roads Congress and it is to be 
hoped that the coimtry’s need of more and better roads as assessed 
by these experts will receive the attention that they warrant, that 
the necessary funds will be made available for the purpose and high 
priority given to their construction. 

4. "^e would also like specially to refer to the serious bottleneck 
caused by the absence of through communication on our National 
Highways as a result of the absence of some 116 major bridges 
which are badly needed. Of these missing bridges which are hold¬ 
ing up through traffic 60 are to be provided in the period of the 
Second Plan and the remaining 56 during the Third Plan. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the financial provision made for them in the Second Plan 
was inadquate and it is not certain whether all the 60 bridges 
provided will be completed by 1960-61. 

5. It is imderstood that a certain amount of high tensile steel 
will have to be imported to enable these bridges to be constructed 
and that the limitations of foreign exchange are pleaded as a reason 
for-not importing this steel. At a time when Rs. 380 crores of 
foreign exchange is being allocated for railways and Rs. 35 crores 
of foreign exchange is being allotted to ports, the Committee find 
it difficult to appreciate Government’s reluctance to allocate a small 
amount of Rs. 5 crores which is all that is needed for the import of 
this particular quality of steel. The Committee recommends that 
the highest priority be given in the allocation of foreign exchange 
for buying this steel from abroad so as to make possible the build¬ 
ing of these bridges which are holding up the development of 
through transport which the country so badly needs. Such a 
priority becomes all the more obvious in view of steel being allowed 
to be imported for industries and railways purposes under the Deve¬ 
lopment Loan Fund established by the U.S. Government who give 
high priority to the needs of transport. 

6. In addition to missing bridges a number of existing bridges apd 
culverts require strengthening to carry modern loads. "They are 
holding up transport development on account of restrictions on the 
laden weights of vehicles which the authorities have been imposing 
for their safety. As a result it may be said that in many parts of 
the country vehicles cannot be loaded to more than about three- 
fourths of their capacity, which fact naturally raises their rate per 
ton mile and also constitutes a national waste. 

7. However quickly we may proceed with the construction or 
strengthening of bridges and culverts some years will elapse before 
we can complete them. Therefore, it becomes necessary to consider 
Interim solutions which can be immediately brought into effect. The* 
Committee would like to make four recommendations in this res¬ 
pect:— 

(1) where rivers and nullahs run dry for the greater part of 
the year, diversions suitable for heavy motor transport 
should be provided through the river beds till bridges 
are built; 
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(2) where railway bridges exist over the rivere and are 

capable of carrying motor transport, their use should be 
permitted after decking; 

(3) where railway bridges are not suitable for motor traffic 

the “piggy back” system of putting motor vehicles in 
rail ciars and ferrying them across the bridges should be 
introduced at a reasonable charge; 

(4) where rivers do not run dry and have no bridges, ferries 

should be provided. 

8. If these inexpensive measures are taken, some relief can be 
given and a great deal of the country’s work performed. 


Limits on Vehicles Weights 


9. We understand that the limits on laden weight vary from 
place to place, that they are as low as 14,500 lbs. in parts of one 
State and that only four States allow weights of 25,000 to 27,000 lbs. 
Details are given below;— 


I. Madras . 
3 . Uttar Pradesh 


3. Bihar 

4. Orissa 

5. Punjab 

6 . Delhi 

7. West Bengal 

t. Rajasthan 
9. A.ndhra Pradesh 


10. Bambay 


ri. Mysore 

12. Kerala 

13. Madhya Pradesh . 

14. Assam , 

15. Mmipur 

16. Tripura 

17. Himtchal Pradesh 


. 20,000 lbs. 

. Limit is on pay load, and is fixed 

at 200 mds. i.e. 16,400 lbs. for vehicles of 
1952 and later models. Heavy vehicles are 
thus permitted. 

. 19,000 lbs. on some routes and 14,500 lbs 

in other areas. 

. 49,000 lbs. 

. 25,000 lbs. 

. 27,000 lbs. 

. 31,000 lbs. but on weak bridges 

there arc much lower limits. 

. No limits laid down. 

. No limit in the area of old 

Hyderabad State. A limit of 21,000 lbs. 
on some routes and lower limits in other 
areas exist. 

. 27,000 lbs. on Bombay-Nasik and Bombay 

Poona Roads. Limit for remainder of 
State is 19,000 lbs. 

. Mncimum 19,800 lbs. On several routes the 
limit is 13,500 to 18,000 lbs. 

. 19,500 lbs. 

. 18,500 lbs. 

. 18,500 lbs. 

• 19,500 lbs. 

. 18,500 lbs. 

. 10,000 lbs to 18,750 lbs. 


.10. While the Committee appreciates the need for preserving 
bridges and culverts from damage and also the factor of public 
safety, the evidence led before it has left it with the feeling that a 
fresh examination of this matter is overdua Many witnesses com¬ 
plained that the presence of the Chief Engineer or Executive Engi¬ 
neer on State and Regional Transport Authorities often worked only 
one way in restricting the sizes of vehicles and impeding full 
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use of the road transport. Several officials connected with State 
Transport Authorities also told the Committee that while they 
agreed that the use of heavier vehicles should be permitted they 
were unable to do so because of objections from the representatives, 
of the Public Works Department. 

11. It has been pointed out to us that while local restrictions are- 
rigid, in point of fact ovejrloading in so common that bridges and 
culverts have actu^y been carrying for years without any known 
damage to them loads which are supposed to be beyond their capa¬ 
city. I It may be that the margin of safety permitted by the Public 
Works Departments in the various States leans on the side of exces¬ 
sive caution. It has been stated that a factor of safety of between 
one to three and one to four is adopted for steel bridges in India, 
which means that if a bridge actually collapses at 40 tons, it is 
authorised to carry a load of between 10 and 13 tons. The observ¬ 
ance of the factor of safety, which is intended to take care of undis- 
coverable and unavoidable imperfections in materials and construc¬ 
tion, is apparently less rigid in many foreign countries and some 
witnesses have stated that as a rule larger loads than in India are 
authorised in countries like America and England for identical types 
of bridges. While we have not verified such assertions certain 
engineers have confirmed that during war-time the usual factor of 
safety for many Indian bridge was relaxed and weights upto double 
the usual loads were permitted. 

12. It has been suggested to us that Public Works Engineers ia 
the States are inclined to be somewhat unduly conservative and are 
not unnaturally reluctant to take upon themselves the risk of 
authorising higher loads than habit and custom have prescribed. 
The Committee would like to recommend that the Roads Wing of- 
the Union Ministry of Transport & Communications and the Indian 
Roads Congress may consider placing the services and advice of 
experts at the disposal of the States concerned so as to help in ascer- 
tainihg whether the existing limitations on weights cannot safely 
be relaxed so as to permit a fuller utilisation of the national invest¬ 
ment in roads and in motor vehicles. 

13. The Ministry of Transport & Communications; Government of 
India, has recently directed the States to prescribe the registered, 
laden weights of different makes and models of transport vehicles 
other than motor cars at 25 per cent, above the weights prescribed 
by manufacturers in the case of vehicles manufactured since 1953- 
and il2J per cent, above them in the case of vehicles manufactured 
before 1953. These increased weights will not improve matters since 
the over-riding factor is the varying limits fix^ for loads in the 
different states as illustrated by the concept of “Permit Laden 
Weights”, introduced in some of the Southern States. Under this 
system although vehicles are registered and may be taxed for weights 
which are governed by the size and strength of the vehicles the- 
permit laden weight, which is the limit fixed for roads, restricts the 
heavier types of vehicles to much lower tonnage. 

14. As National Highways are under the control of the Union 
Government, there is no reason why the Union Government should 
not have an effective §ay in the matter. Our recommendation is- 
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that, so far as National Highways are concerned, a uniform limit of 
12 tons on two axles should be prescribed, whatever may be the 
discretionary limits set by State Governments on other categories of 
roads. 

15. While on this subject we may draw Government’s attention 
to th^ unscientific basis on which loads are at present assessed. The 
prevailing system is to lay down a maximum weight for a vehicle 
as a whole irrespective of the number of axles and the area of road 
surface over which the load of a vehicle is spread. It has been urged 
in evidence before us by the Indian Roads Congress and others that 
the scientific method of limiting weight is to relate it to the number 
of axles and we strongly recommend that this essential reform should 
be carried out forthwith by stipulating a safe axle-load instead of a 
safe vehicle-load except in the case of old bridges of spans of 30 ft. 
and more. 


Truck Trailers 

16. One method by which roads and ■ bridges can be protected 
through the distribution of loads over a large number of axles with 
■consequent minimising of the wear and tear of roads is the truck- 
trailer combination. The emergence of truck-trailers and of the 
semi-trailer articulated combinations is a marked feature of trans¬ 
port development in more advanced countries during; the past two 
decades. 

17. How extensive the multiple axle combinations are abroad is 
shown by the-fact that in the U.S.A., out of a total of 1.26 million 
goods vehicles in use in 1952 with a gross weight exceeding 16,000 
lbs. a little more than half the number i.e. 0.65 million were multiple 
axle imits.. We understand that the number has since increased to 
0.99 million. 

18. We find that in the U.K. the cost of an articulated combina¬ 
tion with a load capacity of 11 tons is the same as, if not lower than, 
that of a 6 ton truck, the cost of the former being £ 2249 as against 
£ 2275 for the latter. The ton mile csost of carriage for the combina¬ 
tion is 1.92 pence as against 2.75 pence for the solo truck, represent¬ 
ing a saving of over 30 i«r cent in transport costs. We are informed 
that under Indian conditions an articulated combination can carry 
goods at a rate of about 15i nP. per ton mile against a cost of about 
18J nP. for a solo diesel truck. 

19. The extensive use of trailers and semi-trailers is an effective 
means of maximising transport facilities within the limits of the 
available truck manufacturing capacity of the country. It is also 
of value since it reduces the cost of transporting goods and passen¬ 
gers. In prevailing conditions the use of these combinations can 
also assist substantially in effecting economies in foreign exchange. 
The process of manufacturing trailers being simpler than that of 
manxifacturing automobiles, it is likely that not only the approved 
manufacturers but also other enterprising concerns might come for¬ 
ward to lay out the necessary investment, plants and equipment for 
their manufacture once it becomes the policy of Government to 
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encourage the use of these combinations. Truck-trailer combina¬ 
tions carry a little less than double the pay-load of a truck and the 
foreign exchange content of the trailer is comparatively small. 

20. Th^e considerations apply with particular force to the articu¬ 
lated semi-trailer which permits of easier manoeuvrability and safety 
besides allowing the same prime mover to haul two or more semi¬ 
trailers in succession between points of loading and delivery where 
the time taken for loading and unloading exceeds that taken for 
transit 

21. There are three reasons why truck-trailer combinations have 
not so far come into general use in this country. First, there is the 
restriction on laden weight of the vehicle which, by failing to discri¬ 
minate between an articulated combination on three axles and a 
normal truck on two axles, has placed a totally unjustifiable 
restriction on the use of semi-trailer combination. Secondly, trailers 
are not yet being manufactured in the country. The third reason is 
the recent pronouncement that such combinations should be used: 
only at night where roads are not 22 feet wide. 

22. The Committee recommends that in order to permit the 
country to benefit from the advantages represented by the multiple 
axle unit, all encouragement and assistance should be given to the 
manufacture of such combinations in this country. It also recom¬ 
mends that the vehicle tax on the trailer part of a combination should 
not exceed half the tax on the truck itself. It is also suggested that 
such vehicles might be preferred for transport contracts of 
Government. 

23. In regard to permits to ply, the Committee feels that while 
truck trailer combinations may be lunited to roads possessing a 
width of 20 to 22 ft., semi-trailer combinations may be allowed ta 
ply on all roads others than minor district and village roads. 

Supply of Vehicles 

24. Since the best of roads and the most streamlined of administra¬ 
tions would be of little avail if there were not available an adequate 
supply of vehicles to be put on the road, it was more than once 
I brought to the Committee‘s notice that the inadequate supply of 
veliicles, as also of spare-parts, garage tools and truck tyres for 
heavy vehicles is a serious Limiting factor at present As a result 
of the stoppage of imports of vehicles and the restrictions placed 
on the import of components as a measure of economising on foreign 
exchange,' the manufacture of motor yehicles in India lags sadly 
behind the demand. In the case of commercial vehicles this has 
led to the coming into existence of a premium in the case of the 
more popular makes and certain categories of tyres. 

25. The Transport Commissioners’ Conference at Mussoorie in 
October 1957 recommended that an increase of 100 per cent, over 
the existing number of goods vehicles in the country by the year 
1960-61 should be aimed at, but even if it is taken at no more than 50 
per cent, this would mean about 60,000 vehicles, while for passenger 
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transport and miscellaneous work about anothe* 35,000 may be re¬ 
quired, making a total of 95,000. To this number has to be added the 
probable number of vehicles reqioired to replace old vehicles. Their 
requirement may be about 55,000. This puts the total requirements 
of vehicles by 1960-61 at 1,50,000. The number of vehicles produced 
in 1956 was about 14,000 while the Minister of State for Transport 
and Communications mentioned in the Lok Sabha on 27th March, 
1958, that the target for 1957 to 1960 was about 1,36,000 making 
1,50,000 for the Second Plan. Thus, the target was just sufficient 
for feeder goods traffic, passenger traffic, miscellaneous requirements 
and replenishments, with no margin for non-feeder originating tr affi c, 

26. The planned production of commercial vehicles during the 
first three years of the present Plan was about 67,000 against which 
only about 45,000 have been produced. This will affect the expan¬ 
sion of road transport by about 33 per cent and is thus a serious 
matter. The Ministry of Transport & Communications should 
establish better liaison with the Ministry of Commerce & Industry 
than at present to ensure adherence to planned targets in future 
since the production of vehicles is the sine qua non of transport 
development. The Committee also recommends that the Planning 
Commission should go into this matter in consultation with both 
Ministries. 

27. There are one or two minor suggestions made before us which 
are also worthy of mention. It was pointed out that fleet owners 
with a minimum of 25 vehicles were at present eligible for the grant 
of Actual User Import Licences for spare-parts, but that the rules 
did not permit two or more enterprises owning or operating 25 
vehicles between them to apply jointly for a licence. It was 
suggested that rules might be modified to permit of this. Similarly, 
it was urged that private operators should be given the same rights 
in respect of the grant of import licences as are being enjoyed by 
nationalised undertakings. 


28. Since all the recommendations of this Committee will founder 
unless there is an adequate supply of vehicles, spares and acces¬ 
sories, the Committee considers it necessary to stress the need for 
larger allocations of foreign exchange to be made available in order 
to ensure such a supply. The Committee notes that the increaae 
made in the allocation of foreign exchange in respect of buses and 
trucks for the half-year ending 31st March, 1959, is of very much 
smaller proportions than for passenger cans and urges that a further 
revision be made. 


Taxation 

29. While the subject of taxation on motor transport was not 
specifically examined by the Committee, the weight of the evidence 
before it was that the cumulative burden of such taxes was imduly 
high and should be reduced to a level not exceeding 75 per cent of 
the present incidence in the State of Madras as repeatedly recom¬ 
mended ’^7 ^he Government of India in the recent years. 
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30. Incidentally, the Committee was repeatedly told by witnesses 
that some of the State'Governments who justify an increase in their 
taxes on the ground that their rates are below 75 per cent of the 
Madras rates conveniently forget that it is the cumulative burden 
and not the vehicle tax one that should be within 75 per cent of 
the incidence in Madras. Thus, it appears that even in States where 
octrois or terminal taxes constitute a heavy burden on road transport 
as referred to later or where sales and other taxes on vehicles are 
higher, the vehicle tax has been raised to limits which take the 
cumulative burden to beyond 75 per cent of that in Madras. 

3L It is pointed out that while the average freight rate by rail 
is 6 nP. per ton mile, everything included, the incidence of taxation 
excluding import duty on the vehicle in the case of petrol driven 5 
ton trucks works out to 7.44 nP. per ton mile and in the case of 
similar diesel trucks to 4.28 nP. per ton mile. These figures have 
been derived from a note submitted by the Indian Roads & Trans¬ 
port Development Association. Several witnesses have described 
this tax policy as discriminatory and held it up as one of the reasons 
for India’s backwardness in the field of road transport, 

32. Excluding import duty on the component parts of a vehicle, 
about which one cannot complain because all imports are subject 
to revenue and protective duties, the other taxes on a truck begin 
with a State sales tax on the vehicle, often levied at the same rate 
as is applied to luxury commodities. Then there are excise duties 
and sales taxes on motor fuel, tyres and batteries as also a State 
vehicle tax. We are told that the total taxes paid under these 
heads, excluding import duties, by a 5 ton petrol truck operating 
miles amounts to nearly Rs. 7,000 and by a diesel truck of similar 
capacity operating 30,000 miles in Bombay to Rs. 4,800 each per 
annum. But taxation on motor transport does not end there. 
Several States levy a passenger and goods tax, Municipalities in 
certain States levy wheel taxes, and hundreds of Municipalities levy 
octrois, terminal taxes or toll taxes, from the payment of which even 
goods in transit are not exempted, certain District Boards collect a 
tax on “Circumstance and Property”, and even Panchayat Boards in 
some places collect tolls which are sometimes called Regulated 
Market Fees. Thus, quite apart from the quantum of taxation, the 
multiplicity of taxes and the variety of authorities collecting them 
were repeatedly brought to our notice as factors adding to the 
harassment inflicted on transport operators. 

33. While we do not in this Chapter wish to anticipate issues of 
policy in regard to the grant of permits, it has been pointed out to 
us that in certain States the fees for permits, though in the nature 
of payments to cover services are so high as to contain a substantial 
element of taxation. For example a fee of Rs. 200 is levied in Mani¬ 
pur for a Public Carrier’s permit, fees ranging from Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 3,500 are charged for permits on certain roads in Assam and a 
temporary permit fee of Rs. 12 for even a single inter-district trip 
is charged in Mysore. 

34. The Committee recommends that fees should be so regulat¬ 
ed as to correspond to the services rendered and that the yield 
realised from such fees should be spent on providing adequate 
services and staff in the Transport Departments concerned. 
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Octroi and Terminal Taxes 

S5. Octrois and terminal taxes merit special mention in this res¬ 
pect since they constitute a severe deterrent to the expansion of 
motor transport. While certain Municipalities issue transit passes 
enabling through traffic to move between octroi posts, others insist 
■on heavy deposists being paid by the drivers before vehicles 
can enter the municipal limits. For example, lorries which have 
to pass through Jhansi have to pay a refundable deposit of some¬ 
thing like Rs. 2,500 on certain commodities and the formalities for 
obtaining the refund involve needless waste of time and money. 
Many Municipalities including Bangalore do not allow vehicles in 
transit to pass through the octroi gates after 7 p.m. and on Sundays, 
the gates are opened for restricted hours only even during day 
time. Other Municipalities, as, for example, Lucknow and Delhi, 
collect terminal taxes on through traffic and do not refund them. 
For example in Poona Rs. 6 is being charged for escorting a truck 
through Municipal limits on every trip. The detention of vehicles 
at Octroi posts is a national waste, particularly so when dozens of 
them intercept a vehicle during a day’s run. For example between 
Saharanpur and Delhi—a distance of roughly-100 miles—a vehicle 
has to stop at seven octroi posts and suffer long halts at each place. 

36. According to the Taxation Enquiry Commission, Octrois and 
terminal taxes were levied in 1952-53 in Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, 
Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Mysore, Pepsu, Saurashtra, 
Bhopal, Delhi and Himachal Pradesh, and the total income from 
them was Rs. 11 crores. One witness appearing before the Commit¬ 
tee estimated that about 25,000 trucks incurring a total running cost 
of about Rs. 62J crores may have been operating in the above octroi 
areas in that year and that, therefore, on the basis of a 10 per cent 
detention at octroi posts the wastage on running cost to collect 
Rs. 11 crores of octroi was about Rs, 6 crores, plus the cost of the 
collecting establishment which some people estimate absorbs 14 
annas out of every Rupee charged. This is a wasteful procedure. 
Moreover, it entails waste of foreign exchange on extra vehicles. 

37. On an examination of the matter the Committee has come 
to the conclusion that steps need to be taken to simplify the structure 
of taxation. It is recommended that octroi, wheel taxes and other 
imposts charged by Municipalities as well as the tax on passengers 
and goods wherever levied should be discontinued, octrois being 
merged in the general sales tax or some other levy unconnected 
with motor transport and all other taxes being merged in the vehicle 
tax. In so far as sales taxes are concerned, it is further recommended 
that the sales tax on trucks and buses should not as at present be 
at luxury rates but at rates applicable to other essential goods. 

Appendix V shows the details of taxes levied in the various States 
at the end of 1958. 

Increased Excise on Diesel Oil 

38. The Committee has taken notice of the recent proposals 
in the Government of India’s budget for 1959-60 for an increase on 
the excise duty on refined diesel oil. 
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39. It has been claimed by the Finance Minister that this is a 
measure both for increasing revenue and for conserving foreign 
exchange. As regards the second consideration it would appear to 
stem from the fact that the design of the refineries in India is such 
that it is not possible to produce the requisite quantity of diesel oil 
without, at the same time, producing excessive quantities of petrol. 
The limits of adjusting the ratio in a way that would be more in line 
with the country’s requirements are unfortunately narrow. The 
import of diesel oil in substantial quantities thus becomes necessary, 
thereby using up foreign exchange. 

40; In assessing the value of this argument, it is necessary to bear 
in mind the world technological trend which is decisively for a, 
change over from petrol to diesel power for trucks and buses. This 
tendency is strong throughout the world, except in the U.S.A. 
where petrol is so cheap in terms of the country’s prosperity that 
the edonomy effected through the use of diesel is not felt to be 
significant. In the rest of the world the relative efficiency of diesel 
as opposed to petrol is so marked that the process of dieselisation, 
both on roads and in the railways, has proceeded at a fast pace. In 
India also the process of conversion has been quite rapid and it is 
understood that in many parts of the country about three-fourths of 
public carriers and stage carriages are now operating on diesel. 

41. Any step which is calculated to reverse this trend needs to be 
examined most carefully before it is undertaken. Now that this 
country has launched on a programme of economic development it 
does not appear to this Committee to be feasible for the wheels of 
progress to be reversed and for the country’s transport to be restrict¬ 
ed to a fuel which is being replaced progressively in the rest of 
the world- The long term consequences of any such distortion of 
the normal economic pattern would be disasterous to the country’s 
econoniy. 'The Committee, therefore, finds itself unable to 
accept the line of thinking which would place impediments in the 
process of dieselisation, without which expansion of the country’s 
road transport will be badly crippled. It is of the view that 
other solutions have to be found for the difficulty which has arisen. 
It is in the light of these general considerations that the Committee 
would consider the additional excise duty on diesel oil. 

42. In the Committee’s view it is highly problematic whether 
measures to retard dieselisation would in fact help in conserving 
foreign exchmge. Today all the truck manufacturers excepting one 
are producing trucks and buses powered with diesel engines. If the 
road transport industry is now to be asked to reconvert from diesel 
to petrol, the saving effected in the imports of diesel oil are likely 
to be rpore than offset by the cost of importing petrol engines or 
components to convert diesel engines to multifuel purposes. 

43. The Committee on an examination of all aspects has come to 
the conclusion that the real solution lies in obtaining for this’country 
the necessary quantity of diesel oil because they are convinced that 
it is worth while paying'the cost. In their view, every possible effort 
ne^s to be made to increase the proportion of diesel oil coming 
out of the refineries. For the rest, the necessary quantities of diesel 
oil should be imported and the foreign exchange needed for it has 
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to be found. Transport affects the life of India’s 600,000 villages and- 
their prosperHy and well being in a visual way and the Committee- 
believes that in a proper system of priorities the needs of foreign- 
exchange for road transport would find a very high place. 

Reciprocal Tax Arrangements 

44. A great hindrance to development of through traffic within 
the country are the barriers that exist as a result of each State 
having its own rules in regard to the validity of taxes in other 
States. It is stated that most inter-state traffic has to pay a separate- 
tax in every State through which it passes. Certain States have 
some sort of reciprocal arrangements for a limited number of vehicles 
with some adjoining States whereby tax recoprocity is conceded' 
but even here States such as Bombay and Uttar Pradesh have what 
is called a level point tax arrangement which means that the differ¬ 
ence in rates of taxation between the two States has to be paid to 
the State with the higher rate. Another arrangement is that between 
Madras and Andhra Pradesh under which goods vehicles plying from 
one State into the other pay 1-1/6 of the normal tax which is shared 
equally between the two States and in respect of stage carriages tax 
is to be paid in the home State only. Such States as Orissa and 
Madhya Pradesh have no reciprocity with any of their neighbours" 
while in agreements entered into by Bombay with .adjoining States, 
all vehicles covered by temporary inter-state permits have to pay 
double taxation, only permanent permits being given the concession 
of level point tax. There is not a single State with the exception 
of the Delhi Administration which has reciprocal tax arrangements 
with all its immediate neighbours; some of the other States have 
arrangements wtib neighbours on one side of their border but often 
none with States on other sides. Thus Madras has an arrangement 
with Andhra Pradesh but none with Kerala and Mysore. Bihar has 
an arrangement with West Bengal but none with its other neighbours 
such as Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. Moreover, such agreements as 
exist are between two contiguous States and if there is a through 
route covering more than two States, then, on entering tlfe third 
State a vehicle has either to obtain a temporary permit o^ to stop 
at the border of the State. The Bombay-Hyderabad route, for 
instance, runs across a Mysore enclave and the Mysore tax has to be 
separately paid for passing through it. 

45- The Gammittee having listened to the spokesmen of State 
Governments and others on the subject has come to the conclusion 
that there is no justification for any State not to accept as valid taxes 
paid in another State, as in fact is the practice today in regard to 
private touring cars which can move freely from one part of the 
country. to another without the question of taxation being raised. 
The Committee sees no reason why the same facilities should not 
exist for commercial vehicles also. 

46. We understand that the principle of single point taxation has 
been accepted by almost all State Governments at meetings of the 
Transport Advisory Council but the decision has not yet been 
implemented by many of the States. Representatives of two States, 
Bombay and Uttar Pradesh, which formerly stood for “level point” 
taxation have, in giving evidence v *ore the Committee, stated that 
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they too accept the principle of a single point tax. The Committee 
also learns that Bombay already has an agreement with Kajasthan on 
single point taxation for stage carriages but not for public carriers. 
However, now that all States subscribe to the principle of a single¬ 
point tax without any qualifications, legislation to expedite the 
implementation of the agreement is desirable. 

47. The Committee understands that arising out of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Motor Vehicle Taxation Enquiry Committee, the 
Government of India had prepared a Bill known as the Principles 
of Taxation Bill. It is understood, however, that because that Bill 
also: sought to prescribe the quantum of taxation, doubts were 
raisdd whether it was within the competence of the Union Govern¬ 
ment. The Committee recommends that legislation laying down 
not the quantum but the principles of taxation and providing for a 
single point tax on .transport vehicles and tourist coaches as in the 
case of private vehicles should be prepared and introduced in 
Parliament by the Union Government. 

Condition of Motor Transport Industry 

48. A reference has been made in Chapter I to the unsatis¬ 
factory condition of the road transport industry. The Com¬ 
mittee ha? heard a great deal of evidence and devoted considerable 
time and thought to the ways in which those participating in the 
industry can be helped to render service of a high standard of 
efficiency to the public. 

49. It is clear to the Committee that the main burden of setting 
their house in order and of winning public esteem for the transport 
industry must fall primarily on the shoulders of those who form 
part of it. A great task of educating transport operators lies ahead 
of those organisations which claim or desire to represent their 
interests. An example of what can be done by enlightened enter¬ 
prise and efficient management came to the Cornmittee’s notice when 
it visited Madurai and examined the working and establishment of 
Southern Roadways Private Limited, who have done an excellent 
pioneering job in many ways including the establishment of schedul¬ 
ed parcel services. Public policies and administrative actions are 
not, however, without their influence in this connection and can 
affect the development of the industry for good or ill to a consider¬ 
able extent. Thus, long and vexatious delays in securing permits 
and harassment at the hands of the authorities in connection with 
enforcement measures have a considerable influence in determining 
the kind of elements which are prepared to invest their capital and 
enter the industry. Much water has flowed under the bridges since 
a Committee* characterised the road transport industry as one of 
“cheap fares in ramshackle buses manned by the dregs of drivers 
and conductors, uncertain of arrival, liable to fatal accidents and 
financed by bankruptcy”, Nome the less, it is true that the condi¬ 
tions under which the industry has to function are so uninviting to 
the better kind of businessmen as to constitute a material factor 
inhibiting interest on his part. This in turn r^ults in practices 
being adopted by the industry which invite the attention and wrath 
of the authorities. A vicious circle is thus formed. 

»The Technical Sub-Committee of the Post-war Policy Committee on Road Transport 
and Road Rail Relations. 
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Viable Units 

50. In 1943, side by side with proposals for the railways to invest 
in shares of bus companies, it was recommended by the Technical 
Sub-Committee of the Post-war Policy Committee on Road Trans¬ 
port and Road/Rail Relations that individual bus operators should 
combine into bigger units so as to be able to provide regular, con¬ 
venient and safe service to the public. This recommendation was 
reiterated in Januaryi, 1945, by the Transport Advisory Council and 
also by the Post War Policy Committee on Transport. There being 
no import of motor vehicles through ordinary trade channels at the 
time owing to the war, the Government of India distributed a stock 
of vehicles under a special system of control and laid down the 
policy that such controlled vehicles would not be issued to small 
bus owners. Simultaneously, press notes were issued by various^ 
Provincial Governments asking operators to amalgamate into sub¬ 
stantial companies and the Madras Government went to the extent 
of stating in May, 1945, that, unless bus operators amalgamated 
themselves into concerns of such a size that they could afford to 
maintain proper facilities for maintenance and repair of their 
vehicles, the permits would not be renewed from 1946 onwards. 
Persuasion and compulsion were also used by Transport Authorities 
in several States including Bombay, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh, from 
1943 onwards to organise operators into Unions. 

51. Since then almost all discussion has proceeded on the assump¬ 
tion that an enterprise owning and operating a certain minimum 
number of trucks or buses would be in a better position to maintain 
standards of efficient management and operation than enterprises 
operating single trucks or buses. The Planning Commission in the 
course of their reports on the First and Second Five Year Plans 
have given cogent expression to this point*. Other things being 
equal and bearing in mind relative factors such as overheads, econo¬ 
mics of size and possession of financial resources, this may well be 

'so. Other things, however, are not always equal, and both in this 
country and in others individuals operating one bus or truck have 
been known to render efficient services. In the United States, for 
instance, owners of a single truck constitute 83 4 per cent of the total 
number of trucks, private and ppblic. These figures are no doubt 
startling but the implications of these figures have to be considered 
in the light of the fact that in the United States some four-fifths of 
all carriers happen to be private carriers owning their own vehicles. 
All the same, the fact remains that it is possible for the owner of a 
single truck to be a valuable and efficient member of the industry. 
On the other hand, it has been urged before the Committee that so 


*In the course of their report on the First Five Year Plan , the Planning Commission 
have observed, “Only large organizations with adequate financial resources can provide the 
workshops and other facilities which are essential for rendering efficient services and realis¬ 
ing the economies resulting from large-scale operation’’. It goes on further to say: “It is 
desirable for the existing private operators units to amalgamate wherever possible, into 
big viable units to enable them to achieve better returns and maintain better standard 
of operation” (page 483 of First Five Year Plan). Again in the course of their report on 
Second Five Year Plan the Commission had observed that inadequate development of road 
transport during recent years could be attributed amongst other reasons, to the fact that, 
“the majority of private operators are small individual owners without resources who' 
cannot extend their operation on sound and business-like lines” (page 479 of Second Five 
Year Plan). 
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long as single vehicle units are aUowed to operate the standards 
of operation cannot by and large, be expected to improve materially 
in the near future. 

52. The essentials which, in the Committee’s view, go towards 
•ensuring efficient standards of management and organisation are 
an efficient management structure, proper accounting procedures, 
adequate financial resources and working capital, trained staff, fair 
labour practices, amentities to the staff as also to the public and 
-adequate provision for maintenance. 

53. While it is possible that a one-vehicle unit might satisfy most 
or even all these criteria, it is likely that a fleet owner would be in 
a better position to meet the test. The Committee is, therefore, of 
the view that the formation of efficient and viable enterprises should 
l)e encouraged in all reasonable and legitimate ways. On the other 
hand, the Committee is opposed to any ban being placed on the 
owner of a single truck in the case of goods transport. 

54. The Committee recommends that for public carriers’ permits 
which are confined to a region, there should be no ban on the owner 
of a single truck but that for the exercise of the option to have a 
state-wide permit a minimum operating unit of five vehicles should 
be considered essential. The minimum might be raised to ten trucks 
where facilities for inter-state transport are desired. Such limits 
are considered by the Committee not to be against the interests of 
the small man or to discriminate against him, because they only 
correlate facilities made available to the capacity of the unit to pro¬ 
vide efficient service. Such a scheme will in the Committee’s view 
also provides a strong incentive towards the formation of efficient 
and viable enterprises. 

i55. In so far as passenger transport is concerned, the additional 
element of public safety and convenience as also of that of regularity 
is involved and the Committee does not think that an operator with 
a single bus can be expected to guarantee efficient or regular ser¬ 
vice on any scheduled route. Here in the Committee’s view is 
a clear case for fleet owing enterprises and it is suggested that a 
minimum of at least five buses should be required to form such a 
fleet. 

56. The structure of a viable enterprise has also been considered 
by! the Committee. Since what is of importance is the efficiency of 
management, operation and maintenance, the form of ownership 
is not of any relevance. The ownership of a viable and efficient 
-enterprise consisting of the minimum number of vehicles may vest 
in a joint stock company, a partnership firm, an individual or a Co¬ 
operative Society. Even where the ownership of individual vehicles 
vests in separate hands, in the Committee’s view the common 
management of operations in the form of what is in some States 
described as a Union should also make such an enterprise eligible. 
In'regard to such Unions, however, rules will have to be framed in 
order to ensure effective managerial controls, financial responsibility 
and service to the consumer. 
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57. The Committee had. before it a suggestion that a ceiling 
should be placed on the maximum number of buses or trucks to be 
permitted in a concern. While the Committee is in general opposed 
to a monopoly, it is against any ceilings being placed on the size of 
fleets as it considers such a measure would be retrictive and would 
militate against efficiency. It would also provide a disincentive to 
enterprise. In order, however, that competition is maintained, mono¬ 
poly avoided and viable units which are small are given opportimi- 
ties to grow and become more efficient, the Committee would urge 
that in regard to passenger transport, permits may be given to more 
than one viable unit to ply on each route. 

58. With the formation of efficient and viable units as recommend- 
'cd above, the Committee feels that individual operators may not any 
longer be at the mercy of booking and forwarding agents as at 
present. All the same, the public may still need to be protected. 
The Committee notes that rules have not been framed in this behalf 
and recommends that rules need to be framed for licensing such 
intermediaries and suggests that the Union Government may frame 
•draft rules for the guidance of the States. 

59. Whatever the view one may take in regard to these details, 
there can be no question that the general standard of management 
and operation of road transport services in our country leaves a 
great deal to be desired and that everything possible should be done 
to raise the standard of operation and the level of productivity- 

Credit Facilities 

60. One of the factors which has acted as a depressing influence 
•on the condition; of the industry has been the lack of credit facilities 
available to operators at reasonable rates of interest. Information 
available to the Committee shows that the amendment of the State 
Bank Act in 1957 permitting loans to hire purchase organisations 
has not yet solved the problem, although some financing companies 
started by automobile manufacturers and a small number of hire 
purchase organisations are now getting assistance from these sources. 
The State Bank of India, has not yet evolved a regular scheme to 
assist purchasers of commercial vehicles with the result that vehicle 
ovvners in many parts of the country have complained to the Com¬ 
mittee that the effective rate of interest at which they can induce 
financiers to lend them funds is around 18 per cent per annum or 
more. The road transport industry and particularly the small man 
who has been responsible in no small measure for building it up 
cannot thrive under such conditions. The Committee recommends 
that the Reserve Bank may issue instructions to all scheduled banks 
who advance money to hire purchase companies that they should 
charge reasonable rate of interest and it should be one of the condi¬ 
tions for such advances. Indeed, it is unfair that finance should not 
be available except at such usurious rates when a vehicle which 
is fully insured constitutes in itself a sufficient title deed for the 
sum borrowed. 

61. The Reserve Bank, we understand, has recently classified 
road transport as a scheduled industry. While, welcoming this 
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step, we would now suggest that the Reserve Bank and the State- 
Bank should ensure that adequate credit facilities are made avilable 
by taking the following steps: 

(1) Advancing money to scheduled Banks who should give 

direct loans to suitable operators. 

(2) Advancing money liberally to hire-purchase concerns on 

condition that they volunteer to lend funds' to road 

transport operators at reasonble rates of interest. 

(3) Advancing money to Co-operative Banks for lending to 

operators. 

62. We also recommend that State Finance Corporations should 
likewise advance money to road operators. Further, machinery 
should be set up to regulate the interest charged by hire-purchase 
companies or other intermediaries. 


Development Rebate 

63. In the past the road transport industry was being granted' 
an initial depreciation allowance of 20 per cent on new vehicles put 
on the road but from 1956-57, in view of tfie introduction of the 
development rebate at 25 per cent, the initial depreciation allowance 
has been withdrawn. It has been represented to the Committee 
that the development rebate is granted to the shipping industry and 
plant and machinery but not to the road transport industry. The 
result is that the road transport industry has lost the initial depre¬ 
ciation allowance which it was formerly receiving and it is being 
denied the development rebate which is supposed to have replaced 
it. Since road transport is an essential industry and is recognised 
as such by the State and Central Governments, we find it difficult 
to reconcile ourselves 'to the present position and suggest that the 
grant of development rebate to the road transport industry in the 
same manner as it is given to the shipping industry and other 
scheduled industries may be considered. 


Nationalisation 


64. While we are not called upon to express an opinion on either 
the theoretical merits of nationalisation or on whether it will lead 
to the provision of efficient services, we believe that a pragmatic- 
approach is a soimd one for future policy. Nationalisation should 
only be resorted to when, in the opinion of the State Government, 
that step is necessary for the provision of efficient, adequate, econo¬ 
mic and properly co-ordinated service. 


65. The expansion of road transport has been grossly inadequate 
in many respects and it is obvious that the State sector and the pri¬ 
vate sector will both have ample room to expand in response to the 
needs of the public. A fruitful field for expansion in both sectors 
will be to operate existing routes intensively rather than to extend' 
geographically. Adequate services should provided on existing 
notified routes before further expansion is planned by State Trans¬ 
port Undertakings. Instances have been quoted in which State 
Transport Undertakings have not put buses on notified routes for a 
long time, where they have not provided adequate transport ors 
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existing routes and where they have even committed irregularities' 
like over-loading. Complaints have also been made that State 
Transport Authorities and the Enforcement Departments do not 
enforce the law in the case of State Transport Undertakings to the 
same extent or in the same manner as in the case of private opera¬ 
tors. The State Transport^ Undertakings should be subjected to 
enforrement of laws and rules in the same manner as public service, 
vehicles in the private sector. ' 

66. In order that the private operators may work efficiently, a 
sense of security should be instilled in them by planning nationalisa¬ 
tion according to a phased programme. This also is the policy laid 
down by the Planning Commission. In regard to. notified routes not 
operated by the State Transport Undertakings, the Central Govern¬ 
ment should direct the States to get them operated by State Trans¬ 
port Undertakings, failing which permits should be given to private 
operators after cancellation of the scheme. 

67. We are thinking of expansion and development and not of 
who owns the services. Wherever the Government, Central or State, 
is not able to invest the funds required for meeting the needs of 
passenger transport it would be wise not to seek to expand. The 
interesting experiment which is in force in the Punjab by which 
the public will have two servdces, State and private, with a co-ordi- 
ftattKi time table has been brought to our attention. While it is 
much too early to come to any conclusions • about the suc¬ 
cess of the experiment, we feel that it is one that needs to be watch¬ 
ed with interest. 

68. It has been pointed out that one reason why passenger road 
transport has not expanded at a pace commensurate with that of 
goods transport in the past ten years is the reluctance to grant per¬ 
mits, as in Calcutta and elsewhere, because cf the desire of certain 
State Governments to nationalise the services. They do not want to 
grant more permits and create vested interests which will aggravate 
the problems to be faced during nationalisation. Consequently, 
proper development is being throttled. 

69. The uncertainty that has been prevalent in regard to the 
extension of nationalisation in certain States and in regard to its 
introduction in areas where it has not yet been introduced has, 
according to the evidence led before us, had certain deleterious re¬ 
sults. This uncertainly is aggravated by the issuing of temporary 
permits over long periods. This is also a source of corruption and 
favouritism. The overall effect has been to create a feeling of in¬ 
security in the minds of existing operators who are reluctant to 
invest further sums in the development of their service and in the 
provision of amenities. 

New entrants who would otherwise be willing to invest capital 
in this field are scared away. The fact that one or two States have 
departed from pervious assurances that there would be no nation¬ 
alisation has added to this sense of insecurity. 

We would recommend in this connection that: 

(1) Permits should be issued freely whenever and wherever' 
transport facilities are inadequate. 
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(2) In order to provide security of tenure to existing operators, 

phased programmes should be published for ahead of 
further nationalisation, and 

(3) Operators displaced due to nationalisation should be given 

alternative routes as far as possible so that they may 
develop transport in other areas and earn a livelihood. 
Where such alternative routes are not granted, it should 
be obligatory for the State Transport Undertakings to 
acquire, where offered, the displaced operator's assets 
subject to their being still usable. 

70. In regard to goods transport, the moratorium on nationalisa¬ 
tion, according to the Union Government’s announcement, operates 
till the end of the Third Plan. Before this policy of leaving goods 
transport exclusively to the private sector was decided upon, 
nationalised goods services had already commenced in a few par'is of 
the country. Today in addition to Himachal Pradesh, such services 
operate on a monopoly basis on certain routes in Assam and on 
some hill roads in the Uttar Pradesh, while Bombay, Jammu & 
Kashmir and Manipur have nationalised truck services without 
monopoly rights. Recently the Bombay State Road Transport Cor¬ 
poration has decided to convert some of its trucks into buses which 
we think is a wise policy because, according to us, nationalisation 
in the .sphere of goods transport cannot be in the interests of the 
country under present conditions. For instance the resource of the 
Government are limited and they have to undertake a huge pro¬ 
gramme of nationalisation, implement hydro-electric projects and 
construct roads for which large sums of money are required. If at 
the same time money has to be found for financing road transport 
operations, other importa’it programmes may have to be cut down. 
At present capital found from the private sector for financing 
road transport operations and, given the necessary incentive, people 
can be persuaded to make greater investments. It would not be 
wise to lose this source of investment for developing transport. The 
committee welcomes the moratorium on nationalisation of goods 
transport which has been announced by the Government till the end 

• of the Third Five-Year Plan and would like to suggest that it should 
be extended for a further period of 10 Years. 

Inhibitory Provisions of Motor Vehicles Act ' 

71. Before concluding this Chapter on inhibitory factors we 
would refer to certain phrases and expressions appearing in the 
Motor Vehicles Act which have created in the past restrictive condi- 

• tions and which should no longer be there in the light of the sugges¬ 
tions we make in Chapter IV. For instance, the words “road-rail 

• co-ordination”, “the disirability of preventing the deterioration of 

• the road system”, “prohibition or restriction of the conveying of 
long distance goods traffic generally or of specified classes of goods 
and the other matters relating to long distance goods traffic” 
occuring in Section 43 and at other places have created a feeling 
that the development of road transport is subject to these condi- 

■ tions. This feeling has to be removed. In the first place, in the 

> context of the appointment of an Inter-State Transport Commission 



to develop inter-State transport, there is no meaning in diverting 
from the motor vehicle which operates 150 to 250 miles a day any 
intra-State transport to a less flexible mode of conveyance like the 
railways whose average range per day is 48 miles. Further, a road 
system is a means to an end and not an end itself. The objective 
should be to utilise it to the full as mentioned in our Terms of 
Reference by placing on it all the traffic it can carry and not to 
restrict its use. Traffic has to be developed wherever there is a 
demand for it and if the particular road or roads where there is a 
demand are not in a fit condition to carry it the obvious course is 
to make them fit. Hence, from the point of view of transport deve¬ 
lopment, such expressions as are quoted above are inhibitory. We 
feel that wherever these expressions occur in the Motor Vehicles 
Act. they need to be deleted. 



CHAPTER IV 
LICENSING POLICY 

The principles regulating the licensing of passenger and goods 
transport vehicles in India are laid down in the Motor Vehicles Act, 
1939. Under Chapter IV of the Act, every passenger vehicle used 
for hire or reward and every goods vehicle whether for private or 
public use must have a permit for its operation granted by a Trans¬ 
port Authority which has the power to refuse such a permit. 
Vehicles are classified for this purpose into four categories, namely, 
(1) stage carriages, being buses plying for hire; (2) public carriers’ 
vehicles, being goods vehicles plying for hire; (3) private carriers’ 
vehicles, being goods vehicles used for transporting the owners’ 
own goods; and (4) contract carriages which are either (a) taxi 
cabs or (b) passenger vehicles, available on hire under a contract 
for particular trips. 

2. In so far as goods transport (public carriers’) vehicles within 
a State are concerned, the Regional Transport Authorities are asked 
to consider applications having regard to the following matters; 
namely :— 

(a) the interests of the public generally; 

(b) the advantages to the public of the services to be pro¬ 

vided and the convenience afforded to the public by 
the provision of such service and the saving of time 
likely to be affected thereby; 

(c) the adequacy of other goods services, operating or likely 

to operate in the near future, whether by road or other 
means, between the places to be served; 

(d) the operation by the applicant of other transport services, 

including those in respect of which applications from 
him for permits are pending; 

(e) the benefit to any particular locality or localities likely 

to be afforded by the service; 

(f) the condition of the roads included in the proposed area 

or route; 

(g) the nature of the goods to be carried with special refer¬ 

ence to any of fragile or perishable nature; and 

(h) the volume of traffic and the existence of marketing 

centre in the proposed area or along or near the pro- 
- posed route. 

3. They are also asked to take into consideration any representa¬ 
tion made by persons already providing goods transport facilities 
or by any relevant local authorities or police authorities and have 
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been given the power to limit the number of /transport vehicles 
generally or of any specified type for which public carriers’ permits 
may be issued in the region or in any specified area or any specified 
route-ivithin the region. 

4. In order to extend the validity of a permit beyond the region 
it is normally necessary that it should be countersigned by the 
Regional Transport Authorities of the other regions concerned. 

5. In regard to the extension of permits beyond the State, a 
similar procedure of countersignature is again prescribed. It is, 
however, made possible for the Regional Transport Authority of 
■one region to issue temporary permits valid in another region or 

another State with the concurrence of the Regional Transport 
Authority of that other region or of the State Transport Authority 
of that other State. 

6. So far as passenger transport is concerned, it is prescribed that 
the Regional Transport Authority should, in considering an applica¬ 
tion for a stage carriage permit, have regard to almost the same 
matters as those prescribed for public carriers’ permits except the 
nature of the goods. The Regional Transport Authority is also 
asked to take into consideration any representation made by per¬ 
sons already providing passenger transport facilities or by any local 
authorities or police authorities. The stage carriage permits are 
generally issued for specified routes and the authority mtiy limit 
the number of such permits. 

7. For extending the validity of a stage carriage permit beyond 
the region, whether to other regions or to other States, counter- 
signatures on the same lines as to those relating to goods carriers 
are necessary. 

8. In so far as private carriers’ permits are concerned, two factors 
ar^'to be considered by the Authority. These are the cojidition of 
the roads as in the other two cases mentioned above and satisfactory 
evidence to show that the vehicles will not be used except in con¬ 
nection with the business of the applicant. 

9. As regards contract carriage permits, the- Authority, in 
deciding how far additional permits are necessary in the public 
interest, has to consider any repres^tation from existing permit 
holders and local and public authorities to the effect that existing 
permits are sufficient or in excess of needs. 

10. The Motor Vehicles Act of 1939 was the first step in regulat¬ 
ing motor transport but it contained so many restrictive provisions 
as to create an impression that its object was more to restrict than 
to regulate, much less to develop, motor transport. The restrictive 
provisions ■\yere, however, not mandatory but permissive and dis¬ 
cretionary in nature and if acted upon in the right spirit might have 
set in motion a more positive trend of events. The implementa¬ 
tion of the Act from its very inception has been far from satis¬ 
factory, with the result that a great deal of the irritation and 
frustration experienced by the transport operators and consumers 
is often blamed on the Act. In the Committee’s view the res¬ 
ponsibility for a good deal of this dissatisfaction may well be placed 
on the shoulders of the authorities administering the Act, the 
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under-staffing of, and untrained personnel constituting, these autho¬ 
rities and the undue weight given to the representations of the 
Railways, in consequence of which State and Regional Transport 
Authorities have exercised their discretionary powers in such a way 
as to restrict the legitimate development of road transport. 

11. It may be mentioned that, not along after the coming into 
force of the Motor Vehicles Act in 1940, appeals were made by the 
Transport Ministry at the Centre to the Transport Authorities in 
the States to protect the railways against competition from the 
roads. These appeals served to warp the outlook of the authorities 
and spread widely the belief that the primary purpose of the Act 
was to prevent the development of road transport. A pattern was 
thus set for the administration which is responsible for many of 
the short-comings of the present day. 

12. The amendments made to the Motor Vehicles Act in 
1956 which have been detailed in Chapter II have improved the 
Act in certain tespects but some witnesses have pointed out that the 
general background of the old Act still continues since powers to 
regulate long distance transport and powers to Regional Transport 
Authorities to refuse permits in certain cases have been retained. 

13. Amongst the defects inherent in the provisions of the Act, 
pride of place must be given to the provisions involving delay in 
the issuing of permits. Different conditions have been laid down 
for various kinds of permits in regard to the date of application, 
the period for making enquiries and hearing of objections. In 
order to give facilities to those who wish to object to the issue of 
stage carriage or public carriers’ permits, applications for such 
permits, in addition to being made available for inspection at the 
office of the Authority, have to be published in the pre^'^ribed man¬ 
ner and the Authority has to notify the date for receiving objections 
and also the date for considering the applications together with such 
objections. Objectors have the right to be present at the hearing 
eiiner in person or by an authorised representative. As a result 
of. this procedure the time taken to issue a permit vanes anywhere 
from about one month to more than a year. The normal time taken 
at present to secure a permit is anywhere froim three to six months. 
Then again, in many States, an operator ip given fxom throe to 
four months to produce a vehicle for obtaining the permit, because 
it takes that time to put the vehicle on road. This adds to the 
delay. Apolications for countersignature tr.ke upto another three 
months. Thus to be effective a regional permit takes three to ten 
months and an inter-regional permit involves a delay oi from six 
months to more than a year. 

14. In the evidence we have received we had complaints from 
Rajasthan that permits had not been received by certain applicants 
who applied for them twelve to eighteen months ago. There were 
also numerous complaints from West Bengal and Orissa. When 
we visited Calcutta at the end of July, 1958, we were informed 
that no public carriers’ permits had been issued in the Calcutta 
Region during the previous twelve months. One reason why such 
inordinate delay takes place in those regions is that the Regional 
Transnort Authorities there have no full-time Secretaries. In Calcutta 
city, however, we were told improvements were now in hand. 
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15. Whilst a permit .delayed is a source of considcioble haras¬ 
sment and a disincentive to enterprise, a permit needlessly denied 
is a real below to the country’s economic developn;ti*l. It was 
noticed by the Committee that in most of the States permits for 
stage carriages change hands at a premium, while the same is true 
of the goods carrier permits on inter-State routes and in certain 
cases within States, also. The basic cause of the corruption to 
which such conditions open the door is the shortage of transport 
facilities in terms of the unsatisfied demand that follows from end¬ 
less limitations and restrictions on the grant of permits. 

16. The position is to be found in an aggravated form in the 
field of inter-State goods transport. It appear^ tnat the number 
of trucks allowed to operate on inter-State rouies is fixed arbitrarily 
with the result that the demand exceeds the supply many times 
over. Reciprocal agreements among States once entered into are 
not always revised to keep pace with the growing needs and when 
they are revised there is no prior study of the situation. It is 
observed that some State Governments insist on parity with adjoin¬ 
ing Slates in respect of the number of vehicles permitted to enter 
cne State from the other, overlooking the fact tliat the needs of 
economic development may be impeded. Under an agreement 
based on parity the econoniic development of the region of which 
both West Bengal and Bihar from a part is thus retarded. 

17 The impact of these conditions on the country’s economy is 
significant. By and large, India has suffered from an overall short¬ 
age of transport facilities ever since the Motor V^hmles Act of 1939 
came into force in April 1940. The restrictions on inter-regional 
and inter-state road transport have accentuated tne burden thrown 
on the railways by an increase in traffic brought a’oout by the 
Second World War and by the plans of economic development oru 
which this country has launched since 1950. Instances have been 
cited of many industries having been handicapped and of markets 
having to be closed from time to time due to inadequacy of trans¬ 
port facilities. 

18. Restrictions on road transport have meant loss of revenue to' 
the States and the Central Government. The Planning Commis¬ 
sion has estimated that about 5 million tons of goods traffic had to- 
be refused by the Railways in 1955/56 for want of carrying capacity. 
On an average lead of 300 miles, this means a transport shortage of 
some 1500 million ton miles which,’if carried by motor transport, 
would have brought to the Government, in taxes excluding import 
duty at the rates prevailing at that time, about Rs. 4-50 crores at 
an average taj^ incidence of about 3 np. per ton mile for long dist¬ 
ance travel by diesel trucks (in place of 3-50 np. in the case of 
short distance travel), had there been enough vehicles in the coun¬ 
try and no restrictions on their use. The vehicles required to 
carry this traffic, about 10,000 in number, would also have provided 
employment for about 60,000 persons. 

19. Some relaxation in the restrictions on inter-state traffic by 
road has been noticed in the past two or three years. Progress, 
however, has been slow as the Inter-State Transport Commissiom 
has not yet started functioning effectively. 
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20. Some witnesses appearing before us have mentioned that, 
at the end of the Second-Five Year Plan, there would be a gap of 
15 to 20 million tons between the traffic offered and the Railways’ 
carrying capacity. Some have placed it higher. The representa¬ 
tive of the Planning Commission, however, did not except such a 
large deficiency. The extra traffic originally expected to be car¬ 
ried by the railways during the Second Plan was about 61 million 
tons (page 464 para 11 Second Five-Year Plan). As against this, 
the railway representative told us that the latest provision was for 
about 48 million tons. We do not know whether the gap of about 
13 million tons indicated by these figures, adduced officially, is on 
account of a curtailment in the original targets in the Plan. 

21. The main point is not so much what will happen in 
1960-61, but what is likely to happen during the next twenty years. 
Here we cannot help being influenced by two factor: (1) the increasing 
difficulties in finding more funds for developing the railways, and 
(2) the experience of other countries. The Second Plan had to find 
for the railways about Rs. 700 crores from the general resources of 
the country, against only about Rs. 140 crores in the First Plan. 
Increasing outlays of this magnitude in successive Plans do not seem 
to us to be feasible. Even if the resources were there, such outlays 
would be undesirable so long as the country’s investment in roads 
remains unutilised for lack of vehicles. Similarly, since experience 
all over the world has been that road transport develops far more 
rapidly than rail transport, we cannot heln feeling that the same 
thing Vvdll happen in this country also, Finally, speed is of vital 
importance in a developing economy and it is in the interest of the 
country that finished goods are delivered quickly, thus saving a great 
deal of unnecessary expenditure on storage and loss of interest on 
the value of goods unnecessarily held in stock. This is where road 
transport, which is about three times as fast as rail transport, is 
bound to play an important role. For all these reasons, we have 
come to the conclusion that in our future plans road transport will 
inevitably play a far greater role than at any time in the past and 
will have to be developed on a large scale. The Committee is glad 
to note from the recent discussions in the Rajya Sabha from February 
23rd to 25th and in the Lok Sabha from February 25th to 27th, 1959, 
that there is increasing awareness of these considerations among 
Members of Parliament. 

22. It is appropriate to add here that independent foreign 
observers have commented strongly on the need to develop road and 
water transport in India side by side witli the development of rail¬ 
ways. In its report of June 30th 1956, the Economic Mission to India 
from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
recommended that both the level and structure of railway rates be 
revised promptly so as to provide more incentive for the utilization of 
other means of transport. More energetic measures to remove intra¬ 
state and inter-State restrictions on road transport and to reduce 
tax rates bearing on road transport were also recommended by the 
Mission which went on to say that while it was tempting to meet 
the developing railways bottleneck by still greater investment, the 
prospective shortage of resources made it imperative to resist this 
temptation especially in view of the already large foreign exchange 
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.requ’.rements of the railway programme. These comments, we feel, 
require serious attention in connection with any further expansion 
r-ot railway capacity in the country. 

Road/Rail Co-ordination 

23. The development of one form of transport raises inevitably the 
issue of the development of others. It, therefore, becomes necessary 
to consider the principles on which these respective developments 
may be based. In respect of railways and roads, the principle of 
road rail co-ordniation was accepted long ago but, in the opinion 
of the Committee, it has not been fairly applied and hag been working 
in a one-sided way so as to restrict road transport. This is evidenced 
by persistent attempts to impose a limit on the 'distance over which 
motor vehicles can ply. Reference has already been made earlier 
to the provisions of the Motor Vehicles Act of 1939 and the laying 
down of a distance limit of 75 miles under the Code of Principles 
and Practice. A clause was sought to be incorporated in the Motor 
Vehicles Amending Bill of 1956 stipulating that permits beyond 150 
miles should not be issued except with the sanction of the State 
Transport Authorities. Fortunately, Parliament rejected that 
clause and both the then Minister for Railways and Transport and 
his Deputy made statements on the floor of the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment confirming the removal of mileage restrictions on public 
carriers’ vehicles. 

24. The Railways argue that the deletion of this clause of 150 
miles limit on road transport does not mean the removal of distance 
restrictions since Section 43(i)(ii) and <iv) of the Motor Vehicles Act 
gives powers to States to prohibit or restrict the conveying of long¬ 
distance goods traffic by road. We cannot accept this interpretation 
since, in the first place, the Section is permissive and not mandatory 
and. in the second place, States have shown no great inclination to 
accept a distance limit as stipulated b\i the Code. The Committee is 
distressed to find that the same principle of distance limit was sought 
-to be resucitated in a circular letter No. 34-T(8)/57 of 9th September, 

1958. issued by the Union Ministry of Transport & Communications to 
State Governments. Indeed, in his evidence before the Committee, 
■the spokesmen of the Railways went to the extent of suggesting that 
road transport should not normally be allowed to operate over dis- 
• tances of more than 75 miles at the most. 

25. The Railway Board has since been carrying out a campaign 
for restricting road transport in the name of co-ordination. The 
Railway Minister in introducing the Railway Budget for 1959-60 in 
Parliament on 18th February, 1959, complained of the diversion of 
high-rated traffic to road transport on routes parallel to the Railways. 
At a press conference the same day, members of, the Railway Board 
are reported to have said that motor vehicle^ should only operate 
on feeder routes without advemely affecting the railway traffic. 
Again the Railway Minister, during the general discussion on the 
Radway Budget in the Rajya Sabha on February 25, 1959, is reported 
•to have said that “If the Railways are not in a position to transport 
it, let it be transported by any other means of transport. But where 
the Railways have empty capacity, and then_if any new capacity is 
being created, either for motor transport of for inland transport 
:they would be simply a waste of our national resources” 
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26. Among the grounds on which restrictions on road transport' 
are sought to be imposed are that the Railways represent a national, 
investment which must be protected: that the average railway rate 
is cheaper than the road rate; and that, since the railways carry coal, 
foodgrains and certain other commodities at concessional rates, they 
should be compensated by being allowed to make good this loss, 
through a wide margin on the transport of certain high-rated': 
commodities. 

27. These grounds have been countered in the evidence led before 
us by witnesses who pointed out that the national investment in road 
transport in 1955-56 was of the order of Rs.' 1,400 crores as against 
an investment of Rs. 975 crores in the Railways. In regard to com¬ 
parative costs, it has been urged that the ' advantage of low rail 
freight is nullified in many cases by the slow speed of a railway 
wagon, which covers only about 48 miles per day at an average as 
against about 150 miles covered by a truck. This is the main reason 
why distributors of consumer goods, among others, prefer road 
transport even if the cost be somewhat higher. It is also argued 
that if the present restrictions on road transport are removed, 
bridges strengthened to carry economic loads, road surfaces moder¬ 
nised and truck-trailers and articulated vehicles permitted, road 
costs can be brought down materially and that as a result road 
transport, with the added advantage of speed, will be more economi¬ 
cal to the consumer. In regard to the carrying of coal at a conces¬ 
sional rate, it has been urged that the gain to the consumer through 
this concession is in many, though not in all, cases offset by the 
loss to the consumer of finished goods through the higher freights 
that the railways have to charge for them. 

Technological Developments 

28. In assessing the pros and cons of this issue, the major trends 
of economic and technological developments in the field of transport 
in other countries have to be borne in mind. Thus, in Italy the 
percentage of traffic handled by the railways during the period 1938 
to 1954 declined from 68 8 to 31-0 per cent., while that handled by 
road transport rose from 31-2 to 69 per cent. In Australia the ton- 
mile share of roads and railways is 52 to 48 and in the U.K. it is 46 
to 54 *^. Between 1925 and 1956, the railway passenger doaehes in 
Sweden increased by 16 per cent from 4,333 to 5.018, while the number 
of motor buses increased over six-fold from 1,300 to 8.300. Similarly, 
while railway goods wagons declined from 59,535 to 56,167, goods 
trucks increased from 19,000 to 112,000*“. During the period from 
19.3,9 to 195o goods and passenger traffic in the U.S.A. increased by 
118 and 95 per cent respectively, but the corresponding increase in 
road traffic was 289 per cent in goods and 118 per cent in passengers, 
while the increase in railway traffic was 83 per cent and 35 per cent 
respectively^. Long distance road transport has developed consider¬ 
ably in the U.S.A. and operates on coast-to-coast hauls of upto 2500 
miles. Lorry seivice from St. Louis to New York takes 2J days to 
cover the distance of 1080 miles. A three day run of 1650 miles 
involving five changes of drivers links Dallas and Hokoben while ■ 

•i. P. 3 I.R.T.D.A. News Letter of 30-9-1956. 

*2. P. 17, Economic Weekly of 3rd January, 1959. 

.*3. New York Times, dated 7-12-1958. 



coast to coast services from Los Angles to New York take six days to, 
cover 2,500 miles. Even in Soviet Russia, to whose transport policies 
an appreciative reference was made by the Railway spokesman in 
his oral evidence before the Committee, the number of motor vehicles 
nearly quadrupled between 1940 and 1957, while it only doubled in 
the U.S.A.*^. The ratio of road to railway mileage in the LJ.S.S.R. 
is 22-1 against 9-1 in our case*^. Today the U.S.S.R. is understood 
to be the world’s second largest producer of motor vehicles after, 
the U.S.A.« 

29. We in India have just begun to realise the implications' of 
this trend and the Minister of State for Transport & Communica¬ 
tions has mentioned recently more than once that it is more economi¬ 
cal to build a road than a railway line. At current rates, the cost 
of constructing a new National or State Highway with bridges and 
culverts to a carriage-width of 22 ft. varies from about Rs. 1.57 to 
Rs. 1-98 lakhs per mile using a modern surface’”'', while that of a ' 
rail line is about Rs. 7 lakhs for a single track*®. In his oral evid¬ 
ence before us, the representative of the Planning Commission said- 
that the Commission was taking up the question whether the cons¬ 
truction of new railway lines should be permitted at all except in 
very special circumstances when it was known in advance that it 
was going to be a mineral or ore which had to be handled. What 
has not yet been fully or widely realised is that, while the country’s 
investment in railway tracks is being utilised more and more, its 
investment in roads is languishing through under utilisation of the 
roadways. This is clear from the fact that in 1955 we had per mile 
of road 1:56 vehicles (including the truck-equivalent of bullock- 
carts) against 25 in Great Britain, 21 in U.S.A. and 8 in Ceylon*®. 

30. Against this background, it will be generally agreed that any 
attempt to turn back the wheels of progress and to cling to a mode 
of transport that is no longer the most efficient or speedy would be 
to do grave injury to the basic interests of the country. At the same 
time, it will also be agreed that the shift from one form of transport 
to another has to be phased and to be so effected as to make it as 
painless as possible. 

31. In such a context, the task of the planner in a democratic 
society is to balance the free choice of the consumer with the needs 
of maximum utilisation of resources invested in the various forms 
of transport. 

32. The Committee is against favouring any one form of trans¬ 
port against another. The fact that the State is the only investor 
in one while it is only a part invester in the other should not influ¬ 
ence the issue as it would be inconsistent with the sound funcitoning 
of a mixed economy. Also it would tend to create a monopoly as 
has indeed already been the case. In so far as the principle of maxi- 

*1. Commerce, 19th Ju^y 1958. 

*2, P. 19, I.R.T.D.A. News Letter of l6th April, 1958. 

*3. P. 150, British Ro-d Federation Bul’etin No. 25S. 

*4. App. IV, Draft of Sec md Road Development Plan for India. 

*5. P. 7, I.R.T.D.A. News Letter of i6th luly 1956, 

* 6 . Page 7, Roads & Road Transport in India. 
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mum utilisation of investment is concerned, it is suggested that the 
best application would be to utilise to the same extent the country’s 
investment in the tracks in both cases, i.e., in the railway lines in 
the one case and the roadways in the other, and to furnish both the 
tracks with the requisite rolling stock or vehicles to utilise the 
tracks to the fullest extent. Such an approach would go tovvurrds 
rectifying the prevailing imbalance in our transportation system. 


33. Equally important is the principle of the free choice of the 
. consumer in a free society. Any attempt to dictate to the consumer 
the means of transport he should utilise is undemocratic and will in 
the long run retard economic progress. In this connection, we 
would like to point out that since 1959 the principle of consumers’ 
free choice as one of the fundamentals of a National Transport 
Policy has been re-iterated by successive Committees, e.g., the Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Enquiry Committee (1950), the Taxation Enquiry 
, Commission (1953-54), the Study Group (Transport Planning) 1955, 
and the Estimates Committee of the Lok Sabha (1956-57). The 
same principles were recently formulated by the International 
Chamber of Commerce as explained in a statement presented to the 
Third World Meeting of the International Road Federation in Octo¬ 
ber, 1958, by the Commission of Transport Users of the Interna¬ 
tional Chamber of Commerce (App- VI). This policy, which has 
the support of the International Union of Railways, the Interna¬ 
tional Roads Transport Union, the International Union of River 
Navigation and the European Concerence of the Ministers of Trans¬ 
port, embodies the principle that “the user should enjoy unres¬ 
tricted freedom of choice among the means of transport,” besides 
laying down the dictum that “nothing should be done which would 
hinder the development of any particular form of transport or dis¬ 
guise the advantages it could offer or which would discourage its 
use in order to provide artificial support for any alternative form, 
of transport”. We join the above bodies in endorsing these whole¬ 
some principles. 


34. The fact that today the Railways allegedly are losing revenue 
and complaining that they are doing so because of competition from 
roadways is a clear indication that the public does prefer road 
transport, in regard to certain commodities. If, as is alleged, there 
are in certain cases railway wagons lying idle as a result of this 
competition from the roads it goes to show that railway develop¬ 
ment has been in excess of public demand. Since road develop¬ 
ment has been retarded for the sake of developing the railways, the 
remedy obviously is to stop restricting the people’s preference as 
in the past and to adjust the pace of development of roads and rail¬ 
ways in the light of consumer preference. It has been urged by the 
Railway spokeman before us that if consumer preference is to be the 
guiding principle and if road transport is to be developed without 
regard to the interests of the Railways, then the Railways must on 
their own part refuse to carry commodities like coal at low freight 
rates which are of a concessional character. Alternatively, if they 
have to carry certain commodities at below their average cost of 
carriage, they must have a reserve of certain commodities from 
which to recover their loss. 
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35. Our reaction to this argument is that, excepting commodities 

for winch Government ask the Railways to fix a low rate, the 
freight structure of the Railways should be determined broadly from 
the point of view of balancing costs. In respect of commodities 
which Government wish to be carried at a rate below the average 
cost of carriage, whether by road, rail or sea, the service concerned 
should be subsidised by Government who should decide on the 
quantum of such subsidy and the manner in which it should be 
recovered. Government should also revise their own tax structure 
in such a way that only one service does not benefit at the cost of 
the community. For instance, witnesses have pointed out to us 
that as between rail and road transport the former pays less revenue 
duties than the latter and is also exempt from income tax while in 
the case of road transport even nationalised undertaking are liable 
to income tax. Apart from creating a favoured vested interest, 
such treatment creates fictitious rates of service which are not fully, 
comparable. It is not known whether the Railways charge for 
coal consumed by them is the concessional rate charged to the public 
or the actual cost of carriage. It is obvious that in fairness to other 
forms of transport the Railways cost on coal should be based on 
the actual cost of carriage as otherwise their rate structures will 
not be. comparable. It is entirely the concern of the Railways 
whether to charge lower rates for some commodities and higher 
rates for others or to make the rates reflect the cost of carriage. They 
cannot, however, ask for restrictions on other forms of transport in 
order to compensate them for revenues lost to them by reason of 
their own decisions. ' 

36. Road transport is preferred for certain commodities not only, 
on the score of cost but because it is quicker, the delivery is from 
door to door, there are less delays and fewer chances of pilferage. 
As our economy expands, the number and volume of these com¬ 
modities will increase and in making their own plans of expansion 
the railways must take into consideration this fundamental princi¬ 
ple. For over a century the Railways have been developed on the 
assumption that all traffic offering will go by rail. The reference to 
a diversion of traffic to roads in the Railway Minister’s Budget 
speech of 18th February 1959 indicates that the Railways feel that 
they are entitled to all the traffic that may be offering on their lines 
even though road facilities may be available in the neighbourhood- 
and actually preferred by the public. This is an error since it over¬ 
looks two points: (1) the country’s investment in roads, and (2) 
public preference. 

37. The Railways claim that their average cost of carriage is 
about 9:52 pies (4:76 nP.) per ton-mile inclusive of interest. Against 
this the road cost is around 2 annas (13 nP.) for heavy diesel trucks 
and in some cases even higher and the Railways therefore argue that 
it is not in the national interest to encourage road transport. We 
are unable to comment on the Railways’ figure of 9-52 pies but we 
note that the average rate charged by them for the traffic carried 
in 1957-58 was 11-1 pies and in 1957-58 11-4 pies*. The railway 
investment is going up rapidly (according to Railway Board Re¬ 
ports) from Rs. 8380 milk on in 1950-51 to Rs. 10780 million in 

* Riilway Reporr, 
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1956-57 and may well be about Rs. 16,750 million in 1960-61 
tRs. 9,750 million in 1955-56 plus Rs. 7,000 million for the Second 
Plan). This means that depreciation and interest will be higher year 
by year. Again, operating costs have been going up as evidenced by 
the current year’s railway budget. In view of these facts the average 
I ate charged by the Railways is more likely to be around 12 pies 
(6 nP.) by 1960-61. Adding to this the incidence of terminal char¬ 
ges which the Railways estimate at Rs. 14 per ton, the rate will 
range from about 14-69 pies (7-35 nP.) per ton-mile over a lead 

of 1,000 miles about 39 pies (19.5 n.P.) per ton- 

mile over a lead of 100 miles ^ . The present road 

rate*' is around 19 nP. on short distance and 13 nP. on long distances 
and the indications are that with an improvement in road surfaces, 
the carriage of heavier loads and the improvement of articulated 
vehicles and/or truck trailers, the rates will go down to around 
10 nP.*'. Hence even beyond distances of 1,000 miles, road rates will 
be comparable to average rail rates. There is, however, this differ¬ 
ence that while the railways return to the State only 4 per cent on 
public investment, road transport returns, excluding revenue duties, 
contribution to the Central Road Fund and road maintenance, 8 per 
cent*^ on the investment on roads and 10 to 12 per cent on the invest¬ 
ment on vehicles. It also pays income tax which the Railways do 
not pay. 

38. There is also the factor of employment. In 1956-57 the 
number of persons employed by the Railways was 1,054,343 (Indian 
Raibvays 1956-57, P. L/V, LV), while the President of the Indian 
Roads Congress mentioned in his address to the 22nd Session on 
5th January, 1958, that road transport employed 2,682,000 persons. 
If all these factors are taken into consideration, road transport 
works out to be more in the national interest than rail transport. 

Recommendations. 

39. In the light of the various considerations set out above, the 
Committee would like to make the following recommendations in 
regard to the procedure regarding the issue of permits. 

40. Private Carriers’ Permits .—There should be no restrictions 
on the issue of private carriers’ permits and those require these for 
their own bona fide use should receive them without any difficulty. 
They may be made valid in one State or as many States of the 
country as the applicants may desire in order to meet their business 
requirements. 


''Some Aspects of Goods Transport in Delhi Region” by the National Council 
of Applied Economic Research 

On 13th September, 1954, the General Manager of the Bombay State Taransport 
Corporation said that as a result of experiments carried out by that Corporation 
the .saving in the cost of operation of a road vehicle on an imoroved road surface 
alone was about 17 per cent (page ii, I.R.T.D.A. News Letter of September, 

1954). 

**. Roads and Road Transport at in India, page 25. 
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41. Certain transport operators have complained before us that 
in some cases private vehicles are illegally used for hire. The Com¬ 
mittee entirely agrees that such illegal use should be stamped out 
and people indulging in such practices should be subjected to 
punishments, suspension of permits and finally cancellation of 
permits for repeated offences. The Committee is of the view that 
the fear of illegal use by a few should not, however, be allowed to 
hamper the free issue of these permits and in no case should the 
disposal of ajjplication for a private carrier’s permit take more than 
thirty days. 

42. The complaint that in some States the exi.slence of a State tax 
lon goods carried has prompted people to take out private carriers’ 
permits so as to avoid payment of this tax would subside as soon as 
the Pasenger and Goods taxes are merged in the vehicles tax as 
rcoienmo.n'.'ed by the Committee. 

43. Intra-State Public Carriers’ Permits .—It has been strongly 
urged before the Committee that the best method of avoiding delay 
ensuring an adequate number of vehicles on the road is to arrange 
that permits would be issued to anybody v/ho produces a motor 
vehicle satisfying certain tests of efficient operation and mainten¬ 
ance?. Once permits are easily available supply will catch up with 
demand and the premium market where it exists would automa¬ 
tically disappear as also harassment and scope for corruption. 
’Operators would continue to enter the field so long as there are 
prospects of business. Economic factors would come into play and 
those required to risk their capital and to provide assurance of 
efficient service would have an opportunity to render it. The law 
of supply and demand would operate within the framework of 
social control. Tne production of vehicles at the time of application 
would ensure the possession of resources which today are often 
lacking on the part of those who apply without being quite clear as 
to where the money for investment is to come from. The view has 
been expressed in this connection by one of the best and most effi- 
cietly organised companies. Southern Roadways of Madura, that 
“if permits are issued as and when applied for to person owing 
vehicles, the demand and supply will naturally adjust themselves 
and there will not be any surplus goods vehicles anywhere”. 

44. In States where the rule is that any operator producing a new 
vehicle can have a permit for the asking, we are told that, far from 
there being a rush for permits, the numlser of applications has been 
lower than where restrictions are in force. 

45. A question arises whether any attempt should be made to 
ration the issue of permits by regions. A suggestion has been made 
before us that a Regional Transport Authority hould have a ceiling 
prescribed to it by the State Transport Authority, beyond which 
it may not go. This would mean that, once a ceiling in a particular 
region was reached, there would be no issue of permits till the next 
review. This suggestion has been supported by some people on the 
ground that it would be a guarantee for people already in the trade 
that overcrowding and unhealthy competition would not prevail. 

i In this connection, the fact needs to be remembered that there is an 
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overall limitation on the production of commercial motor vehicles' 
in the country and the price at which they are available. This 
would in any event act as an overall ceiling. While recommenda¬ 
tions have been made by experts that the country needs about 
twice as many trucks before the end of the Second Five-Year Plan as 
were available at the beginning, there is no indication that the pro¬ 
duction will be allowed to reach that target. Again, so long as 
production of motor vehicles is controlled under successive Five- 
Year Plans there is no room for the fear that vehicles will be manu¬ 
factured in excess of real requirements. If anything, the danger 
is the other way about since vehicle production is likely to be con¬ 
trolled by the amount of foreign exchange available. Considering 
all these factors, we are of the opinion that the issue of intra State 
public carriers’ permits should be free and unrestricted. 

46. In order, however, fo ensure that operators in all regions of 
a State have an opportunity to participate in the business, we sug¬ 
gest that the needs of the whole State should be assessed by the 
State Transport Authority with the help of the Planning and 
Development Wing which we have proposed. Assuming that a 
certain additional capacity is estimated for the coming year, the 
State Transport Authority, would then, in order to ensure that the 
development is statewise and that no region is left out, allocate a 
quota of public carriers’ permits to be issued by each Regional 
'Transport Authority to those ordinarly resident within that region. 
In allocating such quotas the State Transport Authority will not use 
the entire estimated additional capacity but would withhold a cer¬ 
tain proportion. This reserve of permits can be drawn on by any 
Regional Transport Authority which has exhausted its own quota 
until the reserve quota is entirely exhausted. 

47. Until the Development Wing begins to function, we recommend 
that every application for a public carrier’s permit by anyone who 
produces a vehicle should normally be granted by the Transport 
Authorities. 

48- Hitherto a permit has been valid exclusively in the area of 
the Regional Transport Authority issuing it and it has had to be 
countersigned by the authorities of adjoining regions. This system 
of countersigning hampers the utilisation of available vehicles and 
impedes the free flow of traffic. The complicated procedure in the 
issue of permits for restricted areas within a State not only causes 
avoidable waste of time of public officers and of huge quantities of 
paper and stationery in Government offices but it also results in a good 
deal of avoidable harassment and financial loss to applicants.' Again, 
we were informed that the present system gives scope for corruption 
not only in connection with the issue and renewal of such permits 
but also in connection with the work of the field staff and the en¬ 
forcement department and the police. 

49. We recommend that in order to ensure clean administration 
and to assist the growth of transport all permits issued should be 
valid for the whole of a State with the proviso that any operator who 
wishes to confine his activities to a region or is not qualified for an 
all-State permit by reason of owning or operating less than five 
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vehicles can obtain such a permit for such region on payment of a 
lower rate of taxation. In order to give State-wide validity to per¬ 
mits it is not necessary to amend the existing law. Power to do so 
can .be conferred on the Regional Transport Authorities by rules. In 
this connection we draw attention to rules recently drafted by the 
Mysore Government (Appendix No. VII). 

\ 

50. The effect of our recommendation is that there would be only 
two classes of permits: — 

(i) Intra-State, which would be valid for the whole State un¬ 

less the operator chooses a particular region or owns less 
than 5 vehicles; 

(ii) Inter-State, for operation between one State and others. 

51. So far we have dealt with the issue of new permits. It fol¬ 
lows that the present permit holders could be given the option to 
secure autorpatic State-wide authority provided they own or operate 
five or more trucks. 

52. Stage Carriage Permits within a State .—These permits are 
now issued over specified routes and we agree that they should 
continue to be so issued but quotas for the minimum and maximum 
number of stage carriages 'on each route may be fixed by 
the State Transport Authorities on the recommendations of the De¬ 
velopment Wing. Such limits may be reviewed from time to time 
and at least once a year. 

53. Until the Development Wing begins to function in the various 
States, steps will have to be taken to remedy the present stagnation 
resulting from the inadequacy of bus services on most routes. The 
existence of a heavy premium on the transfer of stage carriage per¬ 
mits is an indication of such a shortage. 

54. We recommend that a more liberal policy should be pursued 
in the issue of Stage Carriage Permits until travel facilities catch up 
with the demand. Increases in the present number of vehicles are 
necessary on routes on which present occupation ratio is more than 
70 per cent. 

55. The Committee has taken note of the fact that in most of the 
States, the number of stage carriages' allowed to operate is 
altogether inadequate, resulting in inadequate transport facilities to 
the public and a premium on permits. But in a few areas, vehicles 
permitted tb ply are too many and we were told that some of them 
do not operate for more than 20 to 30 miles per day on an average. 
While it is necessary to liberalise the issue of stage carriage permits 
in a number of States, the problem of under-utilisation in a few 
cases also requires consideration. To meet such cases the Committee 
recommends that no fresh permits on existing routes may be issued 
unless a Regional Transport Authority is satisfied that existing buses 
cover an economic mileage and are adequately utilised. 

56. We feel that where a permit holder has a good record, he 
should have a guarantee of the renewal of his permit and that his 
application for renewal should not be treated as if it were for a new 
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permit. The authority concerned may first decide whether or not 
to renew the permit on receiving an application and it is only when 
it decides to refuse such a renewal, for which reasons will have to 
be recorded in writing, that other applications may be considered. 

57. As mentioned in Chapter III all applicants for new permits 
should be in a position to own or operate at least five stage carriages. 
This condition should not, however, prevent the entry of new opera¬ 
tors into the field. We would, therefore, recommend that in respect 
of routes within a single region, whenever a permit is granted to a 
new entrant on merits, a condition should be attached to the effect 
that the permit holder should join a viable unit within a period of 
four months from the date of issue of the permit, failing which the 
permit would automatically cease to be valid. 

Inter State Transport 

58. As mentioned earlier, the qualification for an inter-State per¬ 
mit should be the ownership or operation of a fleet of" ten vehicles 
or more in the case of public carriers’ and of five vehicles in the case 
of stage carriages. 

59- It is recommended that by the end of December every year 
each State Government should forward to the Inter-State Transport 
Commission its proposals relating to inter-State traffic with adjoin¬ 
ing States. In all cases where disagreements exist between States or 
the States have not made arrangements for inter-State permits or 
negotiations do not end in speedy decisions or where there are com¬ 
plaints from the public or operators that the arrangements are not 
satisfactory, the Inter-State Transport Commission should move in 
the matter, consult the relevant States and parties concerned and 
pass the necessary orders. Arrangements made between the States 
or by the Inter-State Transport Commission may be reviewed by the 
end of June every year. 

60. We have made the above recommendations on the basis of the 
powers at present vested in the Inter-State Transport Commission. 
However, it has been represented to us that the present dual control, 
viz., the States first ascertaining the requirements of inter-State 
traffic and then the Inter-State Transport Commission arbitrating 
among neighbouring States regarding agreements as envisaged by 
Section 63A(2)(b), will hamper the development of inter-State traffic 
for the following reasons: 

(i) States will not be in a position to know the all-India re¬ 

quirements of inter-State traffic which only the Inter- 
State Transport Commission can ascertain, 

(ii) As a result States will consider the issue mainly from the 

point of view of reciprocity which in the light of past 
experience is based on the same number of vehicles 
operating on both sides of the borders, 

(iii) This is an incorrect approach since through traffic is in¬ 

fluenced more bv industrialisation, development of agri¬ 
culture, proximaty to ports and so on than by political 
boundaries. 



(iv) Prior consultations among States will take time, and 

(v) Arbitration by the Inter-State Transport Commission will 

take further time. 


61. How far these fears are justified can ibe known only from 
practical experience. To begin with, we think it is only right that 
the States should be left free to initiate and negotiate proposals for 
inter-State traffic as recommended earlier. However, in the Com¬ 
mittee’s view the Inter-State Transport Commission should be vest¬ 
ed with the powers now withheld imder section 63A(2)(d) of the 
Motor Vehicles Act in order to enable it to issue its own permits in 
case of need. 


62. No inter-State Commission can function unless it has execu¬ 
tive support in the form of appropriate staff. The Commission should 
be armed with proper instruments with which to operate instead of 
being at the mercy of the States for information and data. 

63. The organisation of the U.S. Inter-State Commerce Commis¬ 
sion may be adopted as a model for our requirements. Now that the 
Inter-State Transport Commission is in existence, Zonal Councils 
mentioned in the States Reorganisation Act will have no functions 
left in regard to inter-State transport. 

64. The Railways have not in the past eighteen years been able 
to carry all the traffic that is offering in the ppuntry nor is it expect¬ 
ed that they will be able to do so in future. 'As the economic deve¬ 
lopment on which the country is set will call for a considerable ex¬ 
pansion of the country’s overall transport capacity and require the 
development of road and water transport side by side with rail, the 
Committee does not visualise a situation where inter-State transport 
by road can endanger the position of the railways particularly as the 
import and manufacture of vehicles are strictly controlled. The 
Committee feels, therefore, that a liberal policy to meet all felt needs, 
somewhat on the lines of the system prevailing in U.S.A., should 
be followed. 


65. The Committee notes that the system in America requires an 
applicant for an inter-State permit to establish that the services 
•offered “will serve a useful public purpose, responsive to a public 
demand or need”, and that the governing factor is public conveni¬ 
ence and necessity, present or future. 

Committee feels that on need being established, permits 
■should be freely given. State boundaries should not be allowed to 
become bairiers to the development of road transport. 

67. It has to be remembered in this connection that freedom of 
trade and commerce throughout the length and breadth of the coun¬ 
try is guaranteed by our Constitution and that transport of goods by 
road IS an important aspect of such free trade. 


Tourist Traffic 

With our great wealth of architecture, historic monuments 
TOd scenic beauty the possibilities of developing tourism in India, 
yntn consequent additions to our foreign exchange earnings, are al- 
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most unlimited. With an annual income of about Rs. 16 crores in-, 
foreign exchange, tourism now represents roughly 2| per cent of 
our total exports. There is no reason why, as in Italy or Switzer¬ 
land, it cannot become a major source of foreign exchange for us. 

69., At the same time, home tourism also deserves to be 
encouraged with vigour and persistence. Not only India’s cultural 
heritage but also her achievements in the field of social and economic 
development are a matter of national pride. Better knowledge and 
awareness which travel would make possible would foster the social 
and cultural intergration of our people. 

70. One handicap to the development of tourism is the unsatis¬ 
factory road transport facilities placed at the disposal of tourists in 
India. Many tourists wish to travel by road as is their wont in 
their own countries and all of them wish to do comfortably. Others, 
because the duration of their stay in India is short, wish to cover 
as many interesting places as possible in a single day and, therefore, 
want to move from place to place in a flexible and private mode of 
transport like the car, or in a coach if the party consists of more 
than three or four tourists. We understand from the Director General 
of Tourism that if the “package tour” sold to foreign tourists could 
include an element of coach service it would be a very useful point 
in tourist publicity abroad and would serve to make India much 
more attractive to tourists than at present. 

71. Such experience of our road services as foreign tourists have- 
had hitherta has not been flattering to us. Apart from the fact that 
comfortable vehicles are not alv/ays available, the delays and irrita¬ 
tions caused by the present system, which requires vehicles to stop- 
at borders of States for obtaining permits and paying additional 
taxes have become a severe deterrent to tourist travel. “The moment 
you say that a permit is to be issued, tourism stops at that point”, 
said the Director General of Tourism in his evidence before the 
Committee. We have a good deal to learn in this respect from other 
countries. For example, twenty one States in Europe have a reci- 
lu'ocal agreement under which a tourist car or coach can ply across 
the continent from a Scapdanavian town to Rome without having to 
stop at State borders to ask for permits or look out for a taxing 
authority. We are aware that in order to encourage tourist traffic, 
a new sub-section 63(6) was added to the Motor Vehicles Act in 
December, 1956, authorising a Regional Transport Authority to issue 
to a contract carriage with such distinguishing mark as may be 
prescribed by the Central Government a special permit which 
can be given validity for any area outside its region or State as it 
thinks fit. We have not seen permits of this nature in use so far 
and we understand that until such vehicles are exempted from taxes 
in neighbouring States the object in view will be largely nullified. 


72. As regards comfortable vehicles, certain States, viz. Bombay, 
Delhi, Madras, Jammu and Kashmir and West Bengal, have now 
introduced a new class of permits for luxury taxis, known as con¬ 
tract carriage for private hire, which do not have taxi meters. Other 
States have as yet taken no steps in this direction. 
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73. The basic lack in large cities is, however, that of good comfort- 
.'able tourist coaches and caravans. There are a few good coaches 
in use but hundreds more are needed as also caravans and they are 
imlikely to come into being until State Administrations become more 
tourist conscious and decide to give them some special encourage¬ 
ment. The capital cost of these vehicles is roughly twice that of 
vehicles operating on time-schedules. If extra amenities like air 
‘Conditioning, wash basins and bath rooms are provided, the cost will 
moxmt further. 

74. In the light of the above considerations, we would recommend 
tthat the following steps be taken to encourage tourist traffic:— 

(i) Inter-regional and inter-State permits should be issued 

freely to luxury taxis and tourist coaches and caravans 
under Section 63(6) of the Motor Vehicles Act. The 
Regional Transport Authorities, on recommendations 
from the Tourist Offices should invite applications for 
such permits from viable units of operators in all areas 
where tourist vehicles are now in short supply. Owners 
of such vehicles should have telephones in their offices 
and the drivers of the vehicles should know English. 

(ii) Two incidental suggestions arise from the above recom¬ 

mendation. They are that (1) tourist coaches need to the 
properly defined and (2) rules under Section 63(6) of 
the Act should provide for the issue of regular and not 
only temporary permits. At present we understand that 
permit holders under Section 63(6) are required to give 
detailed names of the tourists and consequently every 
party needs a separate permit. This is a vexatious pro¬ 
cedure. Our recommendation is that long-term permits 
should be given to reliable operators who should main¬ 
tain log books and submit particulars of journeys once 
a month to the authority issuing the permit. The 
Authority should have discretion to obtain a special 
security deposit from the permit holder with power to 
confiscate part or whole of it in case of misuse of the 
vehicles, besides suspending or cancelling permits for 
violation of their conditions. 

'(iii) Ordinary taxis should also be granted permits under 
Section 63(6) of the Act but such taxis should be 
required to maintain log books relating to trips outside 
their home regions. 

(iv) In areas where nationalised State undertakings have a 

monopoly of passenger transport, they should consider 
putting a reasonable number of tourist coaches on the 
road without delay and, if they do not wish to do so for 
any reason, private operators should be encouraged to 
maintain such services. 

(v) As the mileage operated by tourist coaches and caravans 

is likely to be less than one-third of those of ordinary 
buses, these vehicles should be granted a substantial 
concession in the motor tax. It is suggested that they 
should be taxed on laden weights in the same way as 
trucks. 
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75. Until the principle of single point taxation is given effect to 
as recommended in Chapter III it is desirable for all States to specify 
in their Motor Vehicles Tax Rules that all tourist coaches and other 
vehicles with permits under Section 63(6) of the Act which are 
taxed in their home States are exempted from further taxation. 
This is necessary because tourist vehicles do not normally come 
under reciprocal arrangements. 


Extension of Motor Transport in Rural Areas 

76. In spite of the absence of good metalled roads in the interior 
of the country, the demands of the country-side are growing and in. 
recent years trucks and buses have begun to serve many rural areas 
but bus services particularly are inadequate in relation to the demands 
since such services are not generally very remunerative. In those 
parts of the country, however, where bus owners are induced under 
the licensing policy to serve less remunerative routes in conjunction 
with the more remunerative ones operated by them, the growth of 
motor transport is more satisfactory and we feel that this principle 
should be followed in all areas in the interest of extending transport 
facilities to the coimtryside. 

77. We also feel that those who come forWard to operate stage 
carriages exclusively on rural unmetalled roads should be given 
every encouragement and permits should be issued for the purpose 
liberally. We also recommend that the tax on such services should 
be half of that applicable to normal vehicles. 

78. For work in villages which have no metalled roads we feel 
that a truck should carry from 1^ to 2 tons of goods. Such a vehicle 
will have a gross weight of about 8,000 lbs. and should prove very 
useful on short distances. 

79. The need to exempt from permits light motor vehicles carrying 
goods and not plying for hire or reward has been recognised in the 
amended Motor Vehicles Act in Section 42(3) (i). However, only 
vehicles of upto 6,000 lbs. now come within the definition of a light 
vehicle. Consequently, to permit vehicles of the type suggested 
above it is necessary to amend as follows Section 2(13) which defines 
a “light motor Vehicle”;— 

“Light motor vehicle means a transport vehicle or omnibus 
the registered laden weight of which or a motor car or 
tractor the unladen weight of which does not exceed 
8,000 pound ovoirdupois”. 

80. Reverting to Section 42(3) (i) which exempts from permits 
light motor vehicles, it has since been found that one State has 
refused to exempt them presumably on account of the words “except 
as may be otherwise prescribed” appearing in that section. Sinc» 
such refusal is against the spirit of the Act and will retard the 
growth of traffic of this type, we suggest that these words should be 
deleted from that section. 
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Simplification of Procedure 

81. There is a lot of avoidable delay and litigation in most cases 
because of the varied interpretations of some of the provisions of 
the law and because of the lack of precise policy or procedure in 
regard to the grant of permits and other connected matters, which 
is one of the factors retarding the growth of transport. The follow- 
mg suggestions are made for the simplification of procedure and for 
avoiding litigation:— 

(1) The Planning and Development Wing should -in the case of 
stage carriages study and assess the needs of each route in the State 
from time to time and the Regional Transport Authorities should 
accordingly increase the number of permits and fix corresponding 
quotas which should be reviewed periodically at least once a year. 
Till such time as the Planning and Development Wing functions, as 
an interim arrangement, the number of buses, seating capacity and 
frequency of services should be increased as recommended earlier. 

(2) On the fixation of the number of vehicles for each route being 
fixed, the Regional Transport Authority should call for and dispose 
of all applications for stage carriages under Section 57(2). 

(3) Proposals to increase the number of stage carriage permits 
or open new routes should be notified under Section 47 and 
opportunity given to file representations. Those objecting should 
not be disqualified from applying for permits themselves. 

(4) Applications in excess of the number fixed by the Regional 
Transport Authorities from time to time, should be summarily 
rejected under the proviso to Section 57(3). 

(5) All applications to be notified should be published in the 
official gazette within 15 days but if such publication is not possible 
within this time, they should be publish^ in such newspapers as 
may be chosen for the purpose according to rules to be prescribed 
by the State Government. In addition, applications should be posted 
on notice boards .of the authorities concerned and copies supplied to 
those who, on payment of a fee to be fixed for the purpose, wish to 
be placed on the list of subscribers for this purpose. 

(6) In the case of public carriers’ permits it is not necessary to 
publish applications in gazettes or newspapers. They should merely 
be posted on notice boards and the period of receiving objections 
should be limited to 15 days. 

(7) In the case of a public carrier’s permit the applicant produc¬ 
ing a vehicle conforming to Chapter V shall be given a temporary 
permit and then his application for a permanent permit duly consi¬ 
dered. 

(8) Applications for stage carriage and public carriers’ permits 
should be considered and disposed of within three months of the 
dates of their receipt. 

(9) In the case of application for renewal of permits, a suitable 
amendment may be made to Section 58 so that a valid permit shall 
be deemed to be valid till orders are passed on the renewal applica- 
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tion and if no orders are passed within a period of three months from 
the date of filing the applications in the prescribed manner the permit 
shall be deemed to have been renewed for the prescribed period. 
This will avoid unnecessary delays and anxiety to the operators. 

Further, the second proviso to Sub-Section (2) of Section 58 lays 
down that an application for renewal shall be disposed of as it were 
application for a permit, provided the application for renewal shall 
be given preference over new applications for permits. The wording 
used is a little confusing in that new parties sometimes apply fpr 
permits coming up for renewal. 

We consider that where a permit holder has a good record, he 
should have a guarantee of the renewal of his permit and conse¬ 
quently his application for renewal should not be treated as an 
application for a new permit. The authority concerned should first 
decide whether or not to renew the permit on receiving an appli¬ 
cation and it is only when it decides to refuse a renewal, for which 
its reasons will be recorded in writing, that other applicants should 
be considered. Section 58(2) should be amended in the necessary 
direction to secure this object. 

(10) Rules should be framed laying down principles for selecting 
applicants for the grant of stage carriage permits. 

The High Court of Madras in Writ Petitions Nos. 333 and 334 of 
1951 held that the Provincial Government should frame rules laying 
down principles on which the selection from among the applicants 
is to be made and such rules must be reasonable and in the interest 
of the public. The court observed that the rules ho laid down should 
be followed by all transport authorities and the decisions of these 
authorities granting or refusing to grant the permits are 
liable to be reviewed by the Courts and set aside if they are unreason¬ 
able, arbitrary or discriminatory. 

The framing of such rules is necessary not only for the guidance 
of the Regional Transport Authorities in selecting applicants on a 
uniform basis but also to ensure efficiency in the operation of 
services. The interest of the public and not of the operators should 
be the criterion for granting permits. 

The following principles are suggested for framing rules:— 

(i) Applicants should be screened and eliminated on the following 
grounds: 

(a) Failure to comply with the requirement relating to the 

minimum number of vehicles as recommended earlier. 

(b) Unsatisfactory record of service in operation. . 

(c) Financial instability evidenced by undischarged insolvency 

(Entering into hire-purchase agreement will not be a 
disqualification). 

(d) Trafficking in permits. 

(e) Benami applicants. 
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(ii) Preference should be given to the remaining applicants on 
the following grounds:— 

(a) Workshop and garaging facilities. 

(b) Location of residence or place of business on the route or 

at the terminal. 

(c) Technical or business experience of transport operation. 

(d) Adequate working capital. 

(e) Type, age and condition of the vehicles to be put into 

service. 

Sections 47 and 55 of the Motor Vehicles Act state that, other 
conditions being equal, an application for a stage carriage or public 
carrier’s permit from a co-operative society shall, as far as may be, 
be given preference over applications from individual owners”. 

From the evidence before us, it would appear that not all the 
State Transport Authorities and Regional 'Transport Authorities have 
given effect to this provision and we hope that such preference will 
be given to cooperative societies provided they fulfil the relevant 
conditions. On the other hand, we are told that in some States this 
Section has been interpreted so as to give preference to cooperative 
societies owning less than the required number of vehicles over 
viable units. We do not consider that, as against a viable unit, a 
cooperative society running less than the prescribed number of 
vehicles should enjoy such preference. 

(11) Under the present Act, a permit except on the death of the 
permit holder can be transferred only if such a transfer is allowed 
by the Regional Transport Authority. However, there are no guiding 
principles laid down in the Act or under the Rules which may govern 
the policy of a Regional Transport Authority in this respect. Their 
action is at present more or less discretionary. In view of the fact 
that in our report we have laid down certain conditions to be satisfied 
by an applicant for a permit, it follows that we should also recom¬ 
mend that the authorities should, in allowing transfers of permits, 
see to it that the transferee too fulfils such criteria. In the absence 
of this, we are afraid, our recommendations with regard to the 
eligibility of applicants may, be brought to naught by the device of 
transfer of permits. 

(12) Under Section 48, dealing with the variations of the con¬ 
ditions of a permit, a separate clause should be added to the Act 
making it clear that it does not lend itself to interpretation that the 
variation of a route is included therein. This will go a long way in 
preventing attempts of various bus operators to encroach on other’s 
territory by extending the original route of their permit. This is 
one of the steps which will help to stop litigation and we consider 
that extension of routes should be treated as new applications for 
permits. 

(13) It has been pointed out that the first proviso to Section 62 
of the Act dealing with temporary permits is capable of the inter¬ 
pretation that if one person’s application for a permit for any area 
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remains to be disposed of, nobody including others who have not 
applied for permanent permits can be granted temporary permits in 
the area. We recommend that the Section should be so reworded as 
to be incapable of being construed in this manner. While making 
this recommendation we hope that this will not open the door to 
the tendency of issuing temporary permits continuously in lieu of 
regular permits. 

(14) No State Government or State Transport Authority should 
assume powers to entertain any appeal or revision either on their 
own motion or as a result of application by any party. All these 
matters should end at the State Transport Appellate Tribunal level. 

(15) Section 43 of the Act as amended in December, 1956, lays down 
clearly the powers of a State Government. Many State Governments 
before December, 1956, had amended the Act vesting in themselves 
various powers. We recommend that these prior amendments should 
be repealed. This is essential because the Amending Act makes it 
very clear that the State Transport Authority shaU be the final 
authority for a State in Road Transport Policy, 



CHAPTER V 

ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP 

The present administrative set-up has been briefly outlined in 
Chapter I and it is clear that it is altogether inadequate for the great 
task of developing and co-ordinating road services. The existing 
machinery may have been suitable for the conditions and outlook 
prevalent in 1939 bearing in mind the purpose for which the Motor 
Vehicles Act was passed in that year, which was to restrict motor 
transport primarily for the benefit of the Railways. To suit, how¬ 
ever, the present conception of an accelerated pace of road transport 
development commensurate with the country’s quickly growing 
needs in the context alike of national planning and the major role 
which, for technological reasons, the motor vehicle has to play here 
as in other countries, it is, in the Committee’s view, imperative that 
the administrative machinery be overhauled to meet these needs. The 
urgency of such overhauling of the present administration is indicat¬ 
ed by the conditions obtaining today. We have today three times 
as many motor vehicles as in 1939, the revenue from motor trans¬ 
port has, according to the Union Ministry of Transport, gone up 
from about Rs. 9.6 crores in 1938/39 to about Rs. 94 crores today and 
according to the Indian Roads Congress long-distance traffic by road 
would increase by 1980/81 to about 240 million tons which is more 
than the present capacity of the Railways. It is in this context that 
we make the suggestions that follow. 

Transport Ministry in the States 

2. Our first suggestion is that there should be a separate Trans¬ 
port Ministry in each State to deal exclusively with the development 
of roads and road transport and that such Ministry should be under a 
full time Transport Minister exclusively devoted to these subjects. 
The Committee believes that unified control of roads and road trans¬ 
port is a sine qua non of efficient service and that the administration 
of roads cannot be separated from that of vehicles just as the rail¬ 
way track cannot be separated from the rolling stock. As the provi¬ 
sion of roads and their development has to keep pace with, and even 
precede, the development of transport, the co-ordination of the two 
under a single Ministry is, in our view, essential. It is therefore 
recommended that the State Ministry of Transport should have a 
Transport Wing under a Transport Commissioner and a Roads Wing 
under a Chief Engineer for Highways on the lines of the Union 
Ministry of Transport and Communications today. Except in the 
States of Madras and Andhra Pradesh which fortunately possess 
separate Highway Departments, Roads in other States are under the 
I’ublic Works Departments which deal also with Irrigation, Electri¬ 
city and Buildings. We believe that the example set by Madras and 
Andhra Pradesh should be followed. 

3. In the Ministry of Transport there should be a Secretary to. 
co-ordinate the activities of both the Wings. 
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4. It is recommended that under the Transport Commissioner 
there may be three Deputy Transport Commissioners. The first 
would be in charge of the enforcement of Motor Vehicles Act. In 
the Committee’s opinion the police should not be concerned with 
the enforcement of Motor Vehicles Act except in regard to traffic 
rules. The Regional Transport Officers assisted by enforcement 
squads should be in sole charge of enforcement. 

5. A second Deputy Transport Commissioner should supervise 
the work of Motor Vehicles Inspectors in the State, and also the work 
'Of licensing drivers and conductors and registering motor vehicles. 
He miight be a Mechanical Engineer of the Superintending Engineer’s 
cadre as in the Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. 

6. The third Deputy Transport Commissioner would be in charge 
of the Planning and Development Wing which we propose should 
form part of the State Ministry. 

7. The proposal for the establishment of a Planning and Develop¬ 
ment Wing has met with almost unanimous approval in the evidence 
led before us. Today no reliable statistics are available, nor is there 
any machinery to ascertain present day traffic needs, much less to 
estimate future requirements. Lack of sufficient data has been a 
great handicap to us in our investigations and although in this report 
we have given and interpreted fibres to the extent possible the need 
for maintenance of comprehensive and accurate statistics on roads 
and road transport cannot be over-emphasised. Too often questions 
put to State Governments as to whether full use is made of avail¬ 
able traffic facilities and whether transport vehicles are adequately 
utilised, what the vehicle density per mile of road is, what the 
average mileage covered per day or per annum is, and what the 
minimum mileage required to break even is, remain unanswered due 
to absence of machinery to gather such statistics. Traffic censuses 
are sometimes undertaken by certain Public Works Departments but 
their correlation to the carrying capacity of the roads has still to be 
worked out. In the absence of a Wing such as proposed which would 
compile data on these subjects the country will have no basis to 
assess the need for additional transport facilities. 

8. It is recommended that this Wing be under the control of a 
Deputy Transport Commissioner and he should be an expert in the 
Economi-'s of Transport and in Traffic Engineering. He should be 
given suitable and adequate staff and should be responsible for traffic 
surveys and for recommending to Government and to the State 
Transport Authority the quantum of increase required in various 
types of road services on the basis of which the State Transport 
Authority may be in a position to fix the relevant quotas for permits 
for additional vehicles. 

States Transport Authority 

9. The composition of the State Transport Authorities should be 
as follows:— 

(a) an official Chairman with judicial experience, 

(b) two other official members, and 

(c) two non-official members. 
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The Transport Commissioner shpuld normally be- a very senior 
official and should make a good Chairman of the State Transport 
Authority. One of the Deputy Transport Commissioners may be 
the Secretary. If, however, he is not senior enough in rank in 
relation to the Chairmen of Regional Transport Authorities, it would 
not be appropriate for him to be the Chairman of the State Transport 
Authority. In that case he can be a Member-Secretary of the State 
Transport Authority, but he should in any event be a senior officer 
equal in status to a District Collector or Deputy Commissioner. As 
regards non-official members, we suggest that they should be 
representatives of bodies like Chambers of Commerce and Trade 
Associations. We are making separate recommendations as to how 
road transport operators. Railways and persons in active political 
life, such as members of Legislative Assemblies, can have a say in, 
transport matters and we do not consider tha't they should be 
represented on the State Transport Authority. 


10. The quorum for a meeting of the State Transport Authority 
should be two members. 

11. The Committee has seen a circular issued in September, 1958, 
by the Ministry of Transport and Communications to the State 
Governments suggesting that a Railway representative be appointed' 
on each State Transport Authority. Apart from the fact that this 
proposal is of doubtful legality since Section 44(2) of the Motor 
Vehicles Act states that “No person who has any financial interest 
whether as proprietor, employee or otherwise in any transport under¬ 
taking shall be appointed or continue as a Member of a State or 
Regional Transport Authority”, the Committee considers the pro¬ 
posal to be undesirable. In West Bengal the^Railways have had a 
member on the State Transport Authority for^several years and we¬ 
ave told that the railway influence accounts in no small measure for 
the retarded development of motor transport in that State. The 
memorandum of the West Bengal Government submitted to us states 
that “Even when trade circles complain vehemently about the in¬ 
ability of the Railway^ to supply wagons, the latter do not always 
agree that the position is as alleged and oppose the issue of permits 
for goods and passenger road transport services on the ground of 
unfair competition”. 


12. An additional point to be mentioned here is that on a body 
dealing with road transport, it is unfair to have a railway member 
when road operators themselves have no seat on it. The desirability 
of having operators, both road and rail, on the State Transport 
Authority has figured in discussions of the Transport Advisory 
Council in the past and it has always been accepted that the question 
of representation for Railways cannot arise without similar 
representation for those operating road services. Dur view is that 
neither of them should be represented. 


13. We trust that in view of our recommendation, the suggestion 
made by the Ministry of Transport and Communications will be- 
withdrawn. 
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Regional Transport Authorities 

14. At present there is a Regional Transport Authority for each 
district in West Bengal, Madras, Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, Kerala, 
Mysore and Assam, while in other "States there is a Regional Trans¬ 
port Authority for a group of districts, generally a Commissioner’s 
Division. 

15. In view of the fact that, according to our recommendations, 
every Regional Transport Authority will have power to issue state¬ 
wide permits, we feel that no fundamental principle is involved in the 
size or configuration of a region which may remain flexible as hitherto, 
depending on the needs of the particular State or region for the 
sake of administrative convenience. We believe that the criteria in 
determining the boundaries of a region should be the convenience of 
the public bearing in mind two factors:— 

(1) Distance from headquarters, and 

(2) the vehicle population within the region. 

In our view it would be inadvisable to have a separate region for 
an area possessing less than 1000 transport vehicles. 

16. In the case of large sized regions extending to several districts, 
we recommend that there should be a branch office of the Regional 
Transport Authority at each district headquarters for the convenience 
of the public, the only exceptions being in the case of districts where 
the number of vehicles is disproportionately small. 

17. In regard to the composition of the Regional Transport 
Authority, we have considered many alternatives and after careful 
consideration we have come to the conclusion that a single member 
Regional Transport Authority, who should be an official with requi¬ 
site experience, be recommended. We are led to this conclusion by 
more than one consideration. In the first place, it has been repre¬ 
sented before us that the system of a one-man Regional Transport 
Authority, with the District Collector as thq, Authority, is working 
exceedingly well in Madras. This view has been endorsed by non- 
offi'-ial organisations who appeared before us, including transport 
operators. 

18. In the scheme that we have suggested, the major policy-making 
decisions are in the hands of the State Transport .Authori^". Even 
the number of vehicles will be recommended by the Development 
Wing. Practically the only function of the Regional Transport 
Authority is that of granting permits and enforcing their conditmns. 
This licensing functions is of a quasi-judicial nature and the kind of 
Authority we are recommending would, in our view, be proper for 
this purpose. An appeal would lie against the decision of the 
Regional Transport Authority to the State Transport Appellate 
Tribunal and we do not therefore feel that any undue authority 
would be vested in the hands of a single individual. Another 
advantage of a one-man body is that it would be able to function 
expeditiously, the question of gathering a quorum and of repeated 
adjournments would not arise and responsibility for Taking decisions 
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■will not be diluted but will rest squarely on the authority. In these 
circumstances, we feel that the Madras experiment, which is evi¬ 
dently working satisfactorily, might well be tried out in the rest of 
the country. 

19. The Secretaries of Regional Transport Authorities should be 
full time officers of a status equivalent to that of a State Civil 
(executive) Service Officer. They should have undergone training 
in transport and have had some practical experience of it. The 
practice of ordinary civilian officers going in and out of transport 
jobs is not desirable. Transport is a specialised subject and a cadre 
of people with the necessary training and experience needs to be 
built up in view of the tremendous developments lying ahead. 

20. We also recommend that there should be some arrangements in 
Regional Transport Authority offices for the performance of public 
liaison duties and guiding and assisting operators to fill in correct 
forms and obtain correct information about procedure. 

21. We append a chart (Appendix VIII) showing the administra¬ 
tive set-up recommended at the State level. In it we are showing 
Nationalised Transport under the Transport Industry but some- of us 
feel that it may well be placed under some other Ministry as in 
Madhya Pradesh and Madras. 

Appeals 

22. Appeals against orders of the Regional Transport Authori¬ 
ties are at present generally heard by an Appellate Committee 
or Appeal Board of the State Transport Authority, and revision appli¬ 
cations imder Section 64-A of the Motor Vehicles Act are heard 
generally at regular meetings of the State Transport Authorities. 
We understand that the Appeal Boards are finding it increasingly 
difficult to dispose of the numerous appeals with the requisite speed. 
Many of the matters dealt with by the Regional and State Transport 
Authorities have gone to the High Courts and their rulings and 
findings are often referred to in arguments about points of law and 
procedure. Often there is an appeal against orders passed by State 
Transport Authorities and it is sometimes heard by'the Secretary of 
the Home Department or by a Minister or Deputy Minister. 

23. We consider the present procedure to ^e unsatisfactory 
because the hearing of appeals and revision applications inevitably 
diverts the attention of the State Transport Authorities from their 
normal work of planning, regulating and developing road transport. 
Again, a political functionary like a Minister or a Deputy Minister or 
a Parliamentary Secretary cannot be expected to find the requisite 
time for studying the intricate points of law that may be raised before 
him. 

24. We, therefore, recommend that all appeals and revisions 
should be heard by a State Transport Appellate Tribunal which 
should be set up. This system works satisfactorily in Madras. This 
Tribunal should consist of a full time judicial officer not below the 
rank of a District and Sessions Judge. No provision for a second 
appeal of revision need be made. 

I 
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Centrally Administered Areas 

25. The administrative set-up suggested above will not apply to 
the Centrally Administered Areas as they cannot have fuli-time 
Secretaries at the Secretariat level or Transport Commissioners or 
separate Appellate Tribunals for the obvious reason that such full¬ 
time authorities will not have sufficient work to justify their 
existence. It is, therefore, necessary to suggest what should be the 
set-up in the Centrally, Administered Areas. 

26. There is no need for a full-time Secretary at the Administra¬ 
tion level, but both roads and road transport should be dealt with 
by one and the same officer as in the case of States. There is also 
no need for a Transport Commissioner. The Secretary of the State 
Transport Authority should be the Head of the Department and per¬ 
form the fimctions of the Transport Commissioner suggested for the 
States. 

27. Tlie State Transport Authority should be constituted with the 
Judicial Secretary as the Chairman and two other official members 
and two non-official members. The Secretary of the State Trans¬ 
port Authority should be a full-time officer properly trained in trans¬ 
port and he should be a member of the State Transport Authority. 

28. There is no need to constitute any Regional Road Transport 
Authorities as the State Transport Authority can perform the func¬ 
tions of Regional Transport Authorities as is the case in all the Cen¬ 
trally Administered Areas at present. Regarding the Appellate 
Tribunals which are proposed in the States to hear the appeals and 
revisions, instead of a full-time judicial officer the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner or a member of the Judiciary should be the Appellate Tribu¬ 
nal. 

Elimination of Corruption 

29. Complaints of corruption were made to us by almost all non¬ 
official witnesses and we have referred to some of them in Chapter 1. 
We have also, in other parts of this report, showed how the need for 
eliminating corruption in various spheres has influenced some of the 
recommendations made by us elsewhere. 

30. The rationing of permits and the consequent shortage of 
essential services is the root cause of corruption because it places 
power in the hands of officials who can convert into money value 
the discretion vested in them. Sound policy consequently should 
be, as far as possible, not to create any discretion that could be 
encashed. Wherever there is a shortage and a premium, the willing¬ 
ness and ability to pay a bribe is created. 

31. In addition to removing conditions of scarcity, better trained 
and better paid staff through the creation of a special cadre as 
suggested by the Committee would go some way towards eliminating 
malpractices. Further, a well organised system for dealing with the 
public as adopted under the advice of efficiency consultants at the 
Regional Transport Officer’s office at Bombay could, if extended to 
all other areas, reduce opportunities for corruption. 
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32. As to the scope for irregularities in the offices of Transport 
Authorities, thg main responsibility for ensurihg purity in 
administration must, we think, be placed on the executives of State 
and Regional Transport Authorities and on the Transport Com¬ 
missioners. Their character and the nature and extent of theil 
personal day to day vigilence will largely determine the extent of 
the reduction of corruption in their offices and among their staff. 
Certain routine administrative cfeecks for reducing corruption and 
injustice should, we suggest, be established by them as under: — 

(i) All applications and petitions should be received by a 

responsible officer like the Secretary or Information 
Officer (and not by any ministerial officer or peon in the 
absence of the said officer) during fixed hours every day. 

(ii) Immediate entry of such applications, in appropriate 

registers, and disposal according to rules and the order 
of entry. 

(iii) If the application cannot be taken up on the date when it 

is filed, a definite date for considering the matter should 
be fixed in the presence of the party and the case should 
be taken up on that date. When an application is 
received by post, a definite date when it will be taken 
up should be communicated to the applicant. 

(iv) The Officer incharge of an establishment should make him¬ 

self available for interview by anyone who likes to come 
during fixed hours at regular intervals, say once a week 
or a fortnight, for an hour or so. 

Enforcement 

33. Enforcement of the Motor Vehicles Act and Rules and 
of the conditions of permits is now the function of the 
police in several States but in a few the Transport Commissioners 
have their own enforcement squads, manned by police personnel. 
In the majority of the States, there is dual control because of both 
the police and the transport personnel performing the same functions. 
Members of the Police Department cannot be expected to be experts 
in technical matters or masters of the Motor Vehicles Act and Rules. 
One complaint received in consequence is that drivers and owners 
of transport vehicles are unnecessarily harassed. 

34. It is pointed out that considerable difficulty is now experienced 
by the Transport Authorities and the Appeal Boards in disposing of 
cases for disciplinary action when the plea is made that the matter 
is pending in Courts. We are informed that in the case of an 
offence such as overloading, action is taken by the police which 
results in a fine in a Court of Law. For the same offence, however, 
the Regional Authority takes action against owners of vehicles. It 
has been urged before the Committee by many witnesses that action 
of this nature is against equity and justice, and that for better 
enforcement of the Act and rules and avoidance of unnecessary 
harassment, the functions of the police and of the Regional Transport 
Authority should be specified. 
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35. We recommend that the Transport Department should be the 
enforcement authority and it should recruit its own staff for doing 
the work. This will lead to less harassment and less corruption. 
Thd police should be concerned only with traffic and safety regula¬ 
tions, such as over-speeding, wrong parking, obstruction to other 
traffic and want of proper lights. 

36. Complaints regarding police harassment are numerous. It 
has been said before us that police and other personnel on being 
refused free lifts persecute drivers and conductors on some pretext 
or another until their object is gained. It is further alleged that 
constables not authorised to check vehicles stop them and order them 
to proceed to inspectors stationed miles away, all for the purpose of 
securing illegal gratification for themselves since the driver would 
only too often submit to it in order to prevent long delays. 

37. The Committee would like to see routine cheeks being stopped 
and replaced by surprise checks by Flying Squads. The maintenance 
of such squads should not prove to be a burden to the exchequer 
since the experience of Uttar Pradesh has shown that the amount of 
fines collected is about twice the cost of the establishment. 

38. Until all States have established their own Enforcement 
Sections, we recommend that cases detected by the Police in matters 
other than those specified above should be reported to the Regional 
Transport Authorities for action. This will remove to a great extent 
the complaints of the operators that they were being subjected to 
double punishment for the same offence against the Constitution. 
It is further necessary that no officer below the rank of a Sub- 
Inspector should stop vehicles or frame charges. 

39. While favouring rigorous enforcement, the Committee feels 
that owners of vehicles should not be punished unless their con¬ 
nivance in offences committed by drivers is proved, and vice versa. 
The Committee also favours the extensive use of warning and ‘com¬ 
pounding’ for minor offences. The impounding of documents and 
vehicles need not be lightly resorted to. The need is felt for em¬ 
phasis to be on correcting and educating the persons concerned 
while deliberate violations of the law must of course be punished. 
Some Authorities have made it a policy not to renew a permit by 
reason of a certain number of chalans or convictions. In oiir view 
the deciding factor should not be the number of convictions but the 
nature of the offences. 

! 40. The Committee does not favour the practice of Magistrates 

accompanying Policemen or Squads on surprise checks since it 
makes them look like executive henchmen of the Enforcement 
Brance and lowers their dignity. 

41. Another point which the Committee wishes to emphasise is 
that flying squads should have portable weighing fnachines, the 
accuracy of which should be periodically checked. 

Licensing and Registration 

42. As can be seen from Appendix IV the functions of 
Licensing, Registration and Taxation are being attended to 
by different authorities in different States. For example. 
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while licensing and registration work is done by Secretaries of 
Regional Transport Authorities in Assam, it is done by Superinten¬ 
dents of Police in Orissa. While taxation work is done by Treasury 
Officers in Madtas and by Magistrates in West Bengal, it is done by 
Secretaries of Regional Transport Authorities in Uttar Pradesh. 
In some States even the same work is attended to by different 
authorities ini different areas as in the case of Andhra Pradesh 
where the taxation work is attended to by the Secretaries of Re¬ 
gional Transport Authorities in Telangana area and by the Treasury 
Officers in Andhra area. Conditions are thus chaotic which 
not only involves operators being tossed about from' place to place 
to attend to their day to day work but also keeps the transport 
authorities unaware of the correct statistics which are vital for the 
development of transport. 

43. Having regard to the Committee’s suggestion that, where a 
region comprises of several districts, there should normally be Branch 
Offices of the Regional Transport Authorities at district head¬ 
quarters, the Committee feels that licensing, registration and collec¬ 
tion of taxes should be the functions of Regional Transport Officers 
who should supply relevant statistics regularly to the State Trans¬ 
port Authorities. 'Where! the number of vehicles is too small to 
justify a whole-time office of the Regional Transport Officer or 
Assistant Regional Transport Officer, a Branch Office of the Re¬ 
gional Transport Officer in a district may be a camping office of the 
Regional Transport Officer whenever he is on tour away from the 
headquarters of the region. 

44. The Registering Authorities, besides supplying statistics to 
State Transport Authorities, should also supply details of vehicles 
registered, on request, to members of the public. We have 
received many complaints that Trade Associations and operators 
endeavouring to collect such details as makes, models, weights and 
wheel base of vehicles registered have had to give up their attempts 
because the Authorities charge anything from two to fourteen annas 
for particulars of each vehicle. 

45. The evil consequences arising from the absence of correct 
data need not be dilated upon. During the war the absence of data 
prevented any accurate assessment of the spare-parts needed for 
vehicles imported under lease-lend arrangements. Today it is im¬ 
possible to assess correctly the percentage of vehicle replacements 
in transport vehicles because of the absence of data. Such informa¬ 
tion is also vital to the automobile industry. Until such time as 
the production of automobiles is sufficient to meet at least a ten- 
yearly replacement of buses and lorries, there should be a correct 
apprisal of the spare-parts requirements of the existing 
vehicles by model, make and year of manufacture. The furnishing 
of registration data should therefore be considered a service and 
any fee charged should cover only the actual cost of service. The 
rates now charged by most of the States are exorbitant. We re¬ 
commend that full particulars of vehicles registered should be 
supplied by the Registering Authorities to those applying for them 
and the charge should not exceed 10 nP. per vdiide. 
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Claims Tribunals and Accidents 

46.,Many of the operators and other organisations have brought 
to the notice of the Committee that only one or two State Govern¬ 
ments have set up Claims Tribunals as provided under Section 110 
of the Act. With the expansion of road transport the accidents are 
also on the increase and there is no proper machinery at present to 
investigate the causes of accidents and to pay compensation for 
those who are involved therein. The Committee recommends that 
proper machinery should be set up to investigate the causes of 
accidents in order to take suitable steps to reduce them and also to 
set up Claims Tribunals in each State to ensure the payment of 
proper compensation expeditiously. In this connection, the Com¬ 
mittee wishes to point out that, if necessary. Section 110 of the Motor 
Vehicle Act may be suitably amended so as to make the appoint¬ 
ment of Claims Tribunals compulsory. 

Control oj Nationalised Transport 

47. In several States such as West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Kerala, 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh, the management of nationalised trans¬ 
port undertakings which are run on a departmental basis has been 
put in the hands of those entrusted also with the administration of 
tl^e Motor Vehicles Act. Such a combination of duties violates the 
provisions of Section 44 of the Motor Vehicles Act. Some of the 
States have tried to observe the letter of the law while violating 
the spirit. Thus, while the head of the nationalised undertaking 
may not himself be connected with the State Transport Authority, 
an officer under his control is in charge of the State Transport Autho¬ 
rity. Again, the head of the nationalised undertaking may control 
the work of the Regional Transport Authorities without being him¬ 
self a member of the State Transport Authority. 

48. On the other hand Bombay and Andhra Pradesh have set a 
good example by establishing autonomous bodies under the Road 
Transport Corporations Act. In Madhya Pradesh the nationalised 
undertaking is under the Commerce and Industries Department 
whilst in Madras the undertaking has been placed under a separate 
Minister who is the Minister for Labour. 

49. The anomalous position of the Transport Commissioner in a 
l^tate being the head of the Transport Administration or State Trans¬ 
port Authority or Regional Transport Authority as also of the 

i iationalised undertakings has evoked widespread citicism in the 
vidence led before us. It has been stated that often irregularities 
ommitted by State Transport vehicles in such States are not re¬ 
ported by the Enforcement Branch or the Police, even though 
serious irregularities and complaints are received from the public. 

50. It is understandable that there may be misgivings in the 
minds of the public or of private motor operators that, if the head 
of the Transport Administration acts as the head of a Government 
Transport undertaking which in law is nothing but a motor operator 
jitself, the official may not be able to keep an open mind and give 
impartial attention to the legitimate claims of various ^ motor 
operators, official and unofficial. Since the State Transport under¬ 
taking is only an operating unit which has to conform to the Motor 
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Vehicles Act, it is clear that the head of such a unit should not also 
be the person who is responsible for the administration of the Act. 
It Is imperative, therefore, that operation and administration should 
be independent of each other and that the wholesome example set 
by Madras, Madhya Pradesh, Bombay and elsewhere should be 
followed. 


Advisory Committees 

51. We recommend that there should be a Transport Advisory 
Committee in each State composed of heads of departments concfTn- 
ed with various aspects of transport, members of the Legislative 
Assembly, representatives of the Road Transport Industry, operators 
of other forms of transport, nominees of Chambers of Commeirce 
and Commercial Interests and organisations interested in the deve¬ 
lopment of road transport. The number of members may be about 
sixteen, half of whom at least should be non-official. We recom¬ 
mend that the Transport Minister should be the President of the 
Committee in order to give its deliberations weight and prestige. 
The matters on which the Committee would advise should include 
the following; — 

(1) Ways and means of planning and development on a 

regional basis. i 

(2) Difficulties and problems of the public and operators, lioth 

in passenger and goods transport and facilities and 

amenities provided to the travelling public. 

(3) Amenities provided to the staff employed in road trans¬ 

port services and conditions of work. 

(4) Schemes proposed for nationalisation from time to time. 

(5) Development of road facilities, particularly bridges and 

culverts. 

(6) Motor Vehicles Rules and amendments to them. 

We recommend that Transport Advisory Committee should meet 
not less than twice a year. 

Union Ministry of Transport and Communications 

52. In Chapter I, we have already referred to the sketchy nature 
of the organisation of the Transport Wing in the Union Ministry 
ofl Transport and Communications. With the setting up of 
Transport Ministries in the States on the lines suggested 
by tp, it would become necessary for this Wing of the Union 
Ministry to co-ordinate their work as also that of the Inter- 
State Transport Commission and the three new organisations 
set up by the Union Government, viz., the Transport Development 
Council, the Central Transport Co-ordinating Committee and the 
Road and Inland Water Transport Advisory Committee. 

53. The Transport Wing has in addition a host of other matters 
to look after including the implementation and interpretation of 
legislation connected with motor transport, the framing of model 
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rules under such Acts, credit facilities for operators, the prepa¬ 
ration of schemes of planning and development, the collection 
and correlation of statistical data, the consideration of the targets of 
production of motor vehicles and of measures for encouragement of 
articulated vehicles and truck-trailer combinations. All this is well 
beyond the capacity of the Department as at present constituted. 
For example, if the Department were more adequately staffed, it 
could have done a great deal to see that rules under the Motor 
Vehicles Amendment Act of 1956, were framed and brought into 
forte expeditiously by various State Governments. It goes to the 
ci'ddit of the present Department, however, that earnest attempts 
have been made to cope with the steadily increasing volume of 
work. 

54. The importance of motor transport to the Union Government 
is shown by the fact that its revenue from this source has increased 
during the past ten years from Es. 211 million to Rs. 575 million. 
As every step which assists motor transport to expand will increase 
this revenue still further, the Union Government should have no 
hesitation in having an adequately staffed Department to look after 
motor transport. The Committee recommends that the strength of 
the Transport Wing in the Union Ministry be considerably enlarged 
and that the head of the Department should be a Joint Secretary 
of the Ministry devoting his attention exclusively to road transport. 

M. R. Masani, 

Chairman. 

Harish Chandra Mathur 

C. R. Pattabhi Raman 
Mahabir Prasad Bhargava 
Chandan Mai Baid 
Govind Sahai 

D. S. Rathor 
J. B. Bowman 
T. S. Santhanam 
Kundan Lai 

S. R. Kalyanaraman 

Subject to my note of dissent 
C. S. Nair 

P. S. Rajagopala Raju 
Secretaries 

New Delhi, I 1 

March 22, 1959. 



SUMMARY OF MAIN CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

[n.b. References at the end of each item are to paragraphs of the 
Chapter] 


Chapter I 

A BIRD’S EYE VIEW 

(1) The mileage of roads in relation to territory and population 
compares unfavourably with that in other, countries and even the 
existing roads are not being fully and properly utilised (Paras. 1—4). 

(2) The transport business is generally lucrative but unfortu¬ 
nately this is not always reflected in the prosperity and well-being 
of those engaged in it (Paras. 9 and 10). 

(3) Conditions in passenger transport leave a great deal to be 
desired. In regard to goods transport the public suffers from the 
limitations of transport arising from the policy of restrictive licens¬ 
ing (Paras. 12—15). 

(4) There is no uniformity in the various States in the structure 
of administration that deals with road transport (Para. 17). 

(5) The staffing of the transport administration at various levels, 
including the Transport Dei«rtment at the Centre is far from satis¬ 
factory and the expansion of transport facilities under the momentum 
of economic forces has far outrun the administrative machinery 
provided to deal with it (Paras. 18—^22). 

Chapter II 
RETROSPECT 

(1) The Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, created for the first time com¬ 
prehensive machinery for the administration of road transport 
(Paras. 1—5). 

(2) The pattern that might have emerged for the healthy develop¬ 
ment of motor transport was, however, distorted because of the non¬ 
availability of vehicles and the paucity of spare-parts due to World 
War II (Para. 6). 

(3) In 1945 even though transport shortage was still continuing, 

the Government of India issued a Code of Principles and Practice 
which resulted in throttling the development of road transport 
(Para. 7). ! 

(4) The burden of taxation which was one of the causes of 
retarded development, was aggravated as certain States made use of 
specific recommendations of the Motor Vehicle Taxation Enquiry 
Committee, 1950, to enhance their revenues instead of accepting its 
general recommendation of a ceiling on taxes (Para. 8). 
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(5) In spite of the amendments to the Motor Vehicle Act in 1956, 
designed to meet the growing needs of road transport, there has 
been little improvement in the general condition of transport. Most 
States have failed even to frame rules under the new Act (Paras. 
13—16). 

(6) Out of 18 States and centrallj; administered areas, 17 

administrations have partially nationalised passenger services within 
their territories, some fairly extensively as in Bombay and Uttar 
Pradesh and others to a smaller extent. Only 3 of these adminis¬ 
trations have established corporations under the Road Transport 
Corporations Act, namely, Andhra Pradesh, Bombay and the former 
Pepsu, while some States are contemplating doing so. In the majo¬ 
rity of the States the nationalised services are run departmentally 
as State Undertakings. Quantitatively, nationalised services operate 
only a small proportion of the total volume of road transport. (Paras.. 
17—23). ! 


Chapter III 

INHIBITORY FACTORS 

(1) Inadequate surfaced roads and bridges, rigid load restrictions,, 
lack of encouragement to truck-trailer combinations, inadequate 
supply of vehicles, multiplicity of taxes, absence of reciprocal agree¬ 
ments between States, absence of viable units, lack of proper credit 
facilities and the fear of nationalisation are some of the inhibitory 
factors that stand in the way of the development of transport (Paras. 
1—45). 

Roods and Bridges 

(2) A larger provision for road construction with improved 
surface and width is necessary to cope with.modern vehicles includ¬ 
ing trailers (Paras. 2 and 3). 

(3) Particularly high priority should be given to the allocation 
of foreign exchange for buying high tensile steel required to con¬ 
struct about 116 major bridges which are holding up through traffic 
on our National Highways (Paras. 4 and 5). 

(4) Interim arrangements) like providing suitable diversions,, 
allowing the use of railway bridges, ferrying motor vehicles in rail 
cars and providing ferries should be made pending the construction 
or strengthening of bridges and culverts (Para. 7). 

(5) A fresh examination is'necessary to permit a fuller utilisation 
of national investment both in roads and motor vehicles as the 
present limits of laden weights are low and unduly conservative in 
character. The Roads Wing of the Ministry of Transport and Com¬ 
munications and the Indian Roads Congress may consider placing 
the services and advice of experts at the disposal of the States in 
ascertaining whether the existing limits cannot safely be revised 
(Paras. 9—12). 
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(6) So far as National Highways are concerned, a uniform limit 
of 12 tons on two axles may be prescribed. The unscientific method 
of fixing maximum vehicle weights irrespective of the number of 
axles should be replaced by a scientific way of ascertaining safe axle 
load (Paras. 14 and 15). 

(7) The use of trailers and semi-trailers is an effective means of 
maximising transport facilities Within the available truck manu¬ 
facturing capacity of the country and of protecting the roads and 
bridges through the distribution of loads. They will also help in 
reducing the cost of operations and affording economies in foreign 
exchange. (Paras. 18 and 19). 

(8) To encourage the extensive use of the multiple unit vehicles, 
tax concessions and preference for Government contracts should be 
provided (Para. 22). 

Supply of Vehicles 

(9) The present gap in the supply pf transport vehicles should 
be looked into by the Ministries of Transport and Communications 
and Commerce and Industry and the Planning Commission who may 
devise ways and means to accelerate the production of commercial 
vehicles (Paras. 24—26). 

(10) There is need for larger allocations of foreign exchange to 
ensure an adequate supply of vehicles, parts and tyres for the 
development of transport (Para. 28); 

Taxation 

(11) Octrois, wheel taxes and other imposts cjjarged by munici¬ 
palities as well as the tax on passengers and goods carried should be 
discontinued, octroi being merged in the general sales tax and the 
other imposts in the vehicle tax (Paras. 30—32 and 35—37). 

(12) Sales tax on trucks and buses should not be at luxury rates 
but at rates applicable to essential goods (Para. 37). 

(13) In certain States the fees charged are so high as to contain 
a substantial element of taxation. Fees should be so lowered to 
correspond to the services rendered and amounts realised should be 
spent on providing adequate services in the Department (Paras. 33- 
34). 

Impediments to Diesel 

(14) With reference to the increased duty proposed to be levied 
on diesel oil, the Committee is of the opinion that having regard to 
the efficiency of diesel fuel, no impediments should be placed in the 
path of dieselisation. Necessary supplies of diesel oil should be 
obtained as it is worthwhile paying the price in foreign exchange 
(Paras. 38—43). 

Reciprocal Agreements 

(J.5) Multiple taxation is a great hindrance to through traffic 
between States. Legislation laying down the principles of taxation 
and providing for a single point tax should be introduced in Parlia¬ 
ment (Paras. 44—47). 
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Viable Units 

(16) The formation of efficient enterprises should be encouraged 
in all reasonable and legitimate ways, but no ban should be placed 
on the owner of a single truck in the case of goods transport (Para. 
53). 

(17) For intra-regional operation of goods services, there should 
be no ban on the owner of a single truck but, for a state-wide 
operation, the unit should consist of a minimum of five vehicles and 
for inter-state operation of ten vehicles (Para. 54). 

(18) For the operation of passenger transport services, a minimum 
of at least five buses should be required as an operator with a single 
bus cannot guarantee efficient or regular service (Para. 55). 

(19) The form of ownership should not be of any relevance since 
what is of importance is the efficiency of management. Ownership 
may vest in a joint stock company, a partnership firm, an individual, 
a cooperative society or members of a union (Para. 56). 

(20) Rules should be framed for licensing the booking and for¬ 
warding agents (Para. 52). 

Credit Facilities 

(21) The Reserve Bank may issue directives to the State Bank 
and Scheduled Banks to advance money to hire purchase concerns 
and Cooperative Banks and operators for helping the industry 
(Para. 61). 

(22) The State Finance Corporations also should lend money to 
operators and proper machinery should be set up to regulate the 
interest to be charged by the intermediaries (Para. 62). 

(23) The development rebate granted to the Shipping and 
Scheduled industries should be granted to the road transport 
industry also (Para. 57). 


Nationalisation 

(24) The expansion of road transport has been grossly inade¬ 
quate and there is ample room for both the state and private sectors 
to I expand (Para. 65). 

(25) Nationalisation should be resorted to only if such a step is 
necessary in the opinion of the State Government for providing 
efficient, adequate, economic and properly co-ordinated services. For 
the efficient working of the private sector a sense of security should 
be instilled in them by nationalising only according to a phased 
programme (Paras. 66—69). 

; (26) The existing moratorium on nationalisation of goods trans¬ 
port should be extended for a period of at least 10 years from the 
end of the Third Five-Year Plan (Para. 79). 
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Chapter IV 
LICENSING POLICY 

(1) The Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, contains rnany provisions 
which create an impression that its objective was u, i - strict rather 
than develop road transport (Paras. 10 to 17). 

(2) Restrictions on road transport have mean! loss of revenue 
to the Centre and the States (Para. 18). 

(3) Road transport wiU inevitably play a far ;k al- i role in India 
than at any time in the past and will have to be d- .a loed on a large 
scale (Paras. 21-22). 

(4) The principle of road-rail coordination lui ia - n working in 
a one-sided way. Hhis is evident in the po ;s.iisit attempts to 
impose distance limits on goods transport (Pams. 25). 

(5) Technological developments in the field -li imiisport in other 
countries clearly show a definite trend towards i- -ad;: , iid any attempt 
to cling to Railways would be to do grave injui > i- !;he interests of 
the country (Paras. 28—30). 

(6) The task of the planner in a democratic hock ty is to balance 
the free choice of the consumer with the needs ol the maximum 
utilisation of resources invested in the various lot ins of transport 
(Para. 31). 

(7) The fact that Railways are allegedly losing revenue because 
of road competition is a clear indication of Hie preference of road 
transport by public. It is desirable that railway freight rateS should 
have some relation to the cost of operation. 'Jliey cannot ask for 
restrictions on other forms of transport on the ground that th^ follow 
a rate structure of a particular pattern. (Paras. 34 and o5)^ 

(8) The claim of the Railways that it is not in the national 

interest to encourage road transport because tlicir average cost of 
carriage is less than the road cost is not borne- out by facits (Para. 
37). 1 

(9) Private carriers’ permits for honafidc use should be issued 
without any restrictions and the permits may be valid in the State 
or as many States as desired (Paras. 40-41). 

(10) Within the estimated overall capaciiy of the State, the issue 
of intra-State public carriers’ permits should Iw iree and unrestrict¬ 
ed subject to the allocation of a certain number of permits to each 
region in order to ensure all-sided developm.-ut (Paras. 43—46). 

(11) All intra-State permits issued for '‘ood.s vehicles should be 
valid for the whole of the State subject to tlie provisb that any 
operator can confine himself to a region and f)ny a lower rate of Tax. 
The present permit holders should be given t he o()tion to secure state¬ 
wide validity subject to eligibility (Paras. 48—51). 
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(12) Stage carriage permits should continue to be issued for 
specific routes but the number of stage carriages that should ply on 
each route should be fixed and reviewed annually (Para. 52). 

(13) A more liberal policy should be followed in the grant of 
stage carriage permits rmtil travel facilities catch up with the 
demand, and permit holders with good records should have a 
guarantee of renewal (Paras. 54—56). 

(14) All applicants for new stage carriage permits should own 
at lepst five vehicles, but in order to allow suitable new operators to 
enteii the field permits for intra-regional operation may be granted 
to them subject to the condition that the permit holder should join a 
viable unit within a period of four months (Para. 57). 

(15) The qualifications for inter-state permits should be operation 
of a minimum of ten vehicles in the case of goods vehicles and five 
vehicles in the case of stage carriages (Para. 58). 

(16) States may be left free to initiate and negotiate proposals 
but the Inter-State Transport Commission should be invested with 
powers to issue permits in case of need. The Commission should 
also be armed with necessary executive staff for proper functioning 
instead of being wholly dependent on the States (Paras. 59—62). 

(17) The Inter-State Transport Commission may function on the 
lines of U.S. Inter-State Commerce Commission (Para. 63). 

(18) On the basis of the present powers vested in the Inter-State 

Transport Commission the Committee recommends that the Com¬ 
mission sould receive proposals from the States relatmg to inter¬ 
state traffic by the end of December every year and take necessary 
action (Para. 59).’ ; 

(19) Permits for inter-state transport of goods should be issued 
following a liberal policy somewhat on the system prevailing in the 
U.S.A. where the governing factor is public convenience and 
necessity, to meet all felt needs (Paras. 64—66). 

(20) The possibilities of developing tourism are almost unlimited. 
Lack of comfortable vehicles, difficulty in obtaining permits and 
double taxation on vehicles are handicaps to the development of 
tourism (Paras. 68—71). 

(21) Permits for tourists vehicles should be issued freely to 
operators with viable units having suitable facilities (Para. 74). 

(22) Stieps should be taken to expand transport facilities in rural 

areas (Paiia. 76). ' 

(23) Those who are willing to operate stage carriages exclusively 
on unmetalled roads should be given every encouragement including 
tax concession (Para. 77). 

(24) Private goods vehicles of upto 8,000 lbs. laden should require 
no permits (Paras. 78—80). 
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(25) There is avoidable delay and litigation ^ the matter of 
grant of permits and other matters and there is great need to 
simplify the procedure to avoid these things. The following sugges¬ 
tions are inters alia made for the simplification of procedure; — 

(i) The number of stage carriage and public carrier’s vehicles 

should be fixed by the State Transport Authority on the 
recommendations of the Planning and Development 
Wing. 

(ii) The time taken for publishing the applications should be 

reduced and they should be disposed of within, three 
months. 

(iii) Permit holders with good record should have guarantee 

of renewal and permits should be deemed to have been 
renewed if orders are not passed within a specified time 

(iv) Rules should be framed for selecting applicants for grant 

of stage carriage permits. 

(v) Applications for variation of permits should be treated as 

applications for new permits. 

(vi) All appeals and revisions should end at the level of the 

State Transport Appellate Tribunal. 

(vii) All amendments made by the States prior to the Central 

amendments of 1956 should be repealed (Paras. 81-82). 

Chapter V 

ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP 

(1) The present administrative set-up in the States is altogether 
inadequate for the task of developing road transport and should be 
overhauled (Para. 1). 

(2) There should be a Transport Ministry in each State to deal 
exclusively with Roads and Road Transport and such a Ministry 
should be under the Transport Minister exclusively devoted to these 
subjects. In the Ministry there should be a Roads Wing under a 
Chief Engineer and a Transport Wing under a Transport Com¬ 
missioner. There should be a Secretary to coordinate both the 
Wings (Paras. 2 and 3). 

(3) Under the Transport Commissioner there should be three 
Deputy Transport Commissioners each one separately deling with 
(i) enforcement, (ii) licensing and registration of vehicles and (iii) 
Planning and Development (Paras. 4—6). 

(4) A Planning and Development Wing should be created and 
the Deputy Transport Commissioner in-charge should be an expert 
in economics of transport and traffic engineering. He should be 
provided with suitable and adequate staff for collecting reliable data 
and assessing traflBc (Paras. 7 and 8). 
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(5) State Transport Authorities should be constituted with an 
official chairman with judicial experience, two other official members 
and two non-officials members. The Transport Commissioner should 
normally be the Chairman of the State Transport Authority. Non¬ 
officials should be representatives of bodies like Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and Trade Associations (Para. 9). 

(6) Neither the Railways nor road transport operators should be 
represented on the State Transport Authorities (Paras. 11 and 12). 

(7) ! The size of a region of a Regional Transport Authority may 
remain flexible depending on the administrative convenience. But 
the criteria in determining the size shoffid be the convenience of 
the public and in case of large-sized regions there should be a Branch 
Office of Regional Transport Authorities at each district headquarters 
(Paras. 14—16). 

(8) A single member Regional Transport Authority constituted 

with an official with requisite experience is best suit^ in view of 
the scheme of administration that the Committee has suggested 
(Paras. 17 and 18). ' \ 

(9) The Secretaries of Regional Transport Authorities should be 
full-time officers (Para. 19). 

(10) All appeals and revision petitions should be heard by a 
State Transport Appellate Tribunal constituted with a full-time 
judicial officer and no provision for a second appeal need be made 
(Para. 24). 

(11) In Centrally administered areas roads and road transport 
should be dealt with by one and the same officer at the Administra¬ 
tion level. The Secre’tary of the State Transport Authority should 
be a full-time officer and Head o£ the Department in the place of 
Transport Commissioner suggested for States. The State Transport 
Authorities should be constituted with Judicial Secretary as Chair¬ 
man and two-official members and two other non-official members. 
The Chief Commissioner or a member of the judiciary should be the 
Appellate Tribunal to hear all appeals and revisions (Paras. 25—28). 

(12) The rationing of permits and the consequent shortage of 
essential services is the root cause of corruption (Para. 30). 

(13) The main responsibility for ensuring purity in administra¬ 
tion should be placed on the executives of the State Transport 
Authorities and Regional Transport Authorities (Para. 32). 

(14) The present dual control of the Police and Transport depart¬ 
ments regarding enforcement is not satisfactory and complaints of 
harassment are numerous. For better enforcement the functions of 
the two departments should be specified. The Transport Department 
should be in full charge of enforcement excepting traffic with which 
the police should be concerned (Paras. 33—38). 

(15) Operators should not be punished unless their connivance in 
offences committed by drivers is proved and minor offences should 
be compounded (Para 39). 
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(16) Registration, licensing and taxation should be attended to 
by Regional Transport Officers or Assistant Regional Transport 
Officers (Para 43). 

(17) The registering authorities should maintain and supply 
relevant statistics not only to State Transport Authorities but also 
to those applying for them (Paras. 44 and 45). 

(18) Claims Tribunals should be set up in all States to ensure 
the payment of compensation to those involved in accidents (Para 
46). 

(19) The anomalous position of one and the same officer being 
in charge of the administration of the Motor Vehicles Act and nm- 
ning the State Transport services is not favoured. It is imperative 
that wherever transport is nationalised the operation and adminis¬ 
tration should be kept independent of each other (Paras. 47—50). 

(20) There should be a Transport Advisory Committee in each 
State composed of heads of departments concerned with various 
aspects of transport, members of the Legislative Assembly, repre¬ 
sentatives of road transport, operators of other forms of transport, 
nominees of chambers of Commerce and Commercial interests and 
organisations interested in the development of road transport, with 
the Transport Minister as President to advise on the development 
of road transport (Para. 51). 

(21) The organisation of the transport department at the Centre 
is sketchy. It already has a large volume of work to handle and 
its duties will increase considerably under the new set-up (Paras. 
52 and 53). 

(22) The strength of the Transport Wing in the Union Ministry 
of IVansport and Communications should be considerably enlarged 
and the head of the Department should be a Joint Secretary dealing 
exclusively with road transport (Para. 54). 



NOTE OF DISSENT 


I find that I am constrained to differ from my colleagues, both 
in respect of their appreciation of the terms of reference of the Com¬ 
mittee and in regard to certain important recommendations made by 
them. 

2. The basic terms of reference of the Committee are to survey 
the existing machinery for the administration of motor transport in 
the States and to suggest a model administrative set-up. In doing so, 
they have been asked to have regard to the suitability of the 
administrative set-up as now exists to look after the development, 
co-ordination and regulation of road transport consistantly with the 
economic development of the coimtry, as also to the need to ensure 
certain objectives which include elimination of the inhibitory factors 
which stand in the way of development of motor transport- 

3. It is one thing to ask a Committee to suggest a model adminis¬ 
trative set-up which will ensure elimination of the inhibitory factors, 
and quite another to ask the Committee— 

(i) to examine the several inhibitory factors and make recom¬ 

mendations as to how they can be eliminated; and 

(ii) also to suggest a model administrative set-up which will 

ensure elimination of such factors. 

4. The Committee, however, have dealt with the subject of road- 
rail co-ordination as if it was part of the basic question remitted to 
them. 

5. Road-rail co-ordination is a subject of major importance and 
of considerable complexity. It has been considered from time to 
time, not only by the Government of India and our Transport 
Advisory Council, but also by Governments and economists in most 
countries. Because of its far reaching consequences, it is far more 
important than the question of the appropriate administrative set-up 
in the States for the regulation of motor transport, so that quite 
ajjart from what follows from a literal reading of the terms of refer- 
^ce, consideration of the subject' of road-rail co-ordination, by a 
Committee set up basically to consider the organisational set-up in 
the States for the administration of motor transport, is, to my mind, 
singularly inappropriate. 

6. The Committee have recommended that any person who owns 
five lorries is to be permitted to ply them over the entire length and 
breadth of any State, notwithstanding hauls of 500 and 600 miles 
which It may involve. These lorries will be in addition to those 
which are permitted to run on inter-State routes by the Inter-State 
Transport Commission. 
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7. The philosophy of free competition as between rail services and 
lorries, which has ^een commended by the Committee, means nega¬ 
tion of co-ordination. 

And at the very outset, I must draw pointed attention to the 
fact that such a policy has not been accepted even by the U.S.A. with 
all its wealth and its ample supplies of automobiles and mineral oils, 
on the ground that enormous loss to the nation must necessarily 
result from unrestricted competition in the field of transport. 

8. The Committee have made their recommendation on con¬ 
siderations of general transportation shortage and the need to 
develop road transportation. 

But the economic consequences that follow from duplication of 
services, to the country as a whole and the public investment in 
Railways, have to be examined, and the question has to be seen 
whether there is not ample opportunity for road transport to be 
developed without such wasteful duplication. 

9. Let us ask ourselves the questions, what our appropriate national 
transportation policy should be and to what extent the Committee’s 
recommendations would help to achieve such an objective? 

10. Our national transportation policy has not yet been enunciated. 

In the United States of America, their transportation policy has 
been set down in the preamble to their Inter-State Commerce Act, 
as the *regulation and administration of all modes of transportation, 
in such a manner as to recognise and preserve the inherent advantage 
of each. 

This is a generally accepted objective in the rest of the world 
as well, but why is there so much misunderstanding as to the mean¬ 
ing of the expression ‘inherent advantage’ in the context of road-rail 
co-ordination? 

11. The answer seems to lie in the complex economic and techno¬ 
logical characteristics of transportation by rail and in the fact that 
monopolistic and competitive situations exist side by side, inextric¬ 
ably mixed. 

12. In the case of railroads, capital has to be invested in amounts 
which are large. Capital costs, therefore, form a relatively large part 
of the total costs of production. In addition to this, much of the 
investment is specialised both as to functions and to markets. A 
large portion of railroad costs are independent, at any particular 
time, of the volume of traffic, and a much smaller part of the total 
costs vary directly with changes in the volume of traffic. 

These characteristics, together with the fact that a railroad offers 
a variety of transport services, gives rise to a complicated set of cost 
relationships. 


*The use of the word ‘^regulation” statutorily in the United States of America in 
this context—as distinct from free licensing advocated by the Committee is significant. 

58 —TC 
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13. Because a considerable portion of the costs yields a number of 
different services, that is they are ‘common’ or ‘joint’ costs, they 
cannot logically be traced or allotted to any particular service. They 
must be recovered from whatever traffic can bear them. 

14. Similarly, the presence of a large-volume of ‘fixed’ costs means 
that these will also have to be recovered from any traffic that will 
bear them. It will be better to take traffic at any rate that will more 
than cover ‘variable’ costs rather than to refuse it, because by taking 
such trajffic some contribution is made to the ‘fixed’ costs- This will 
not only serve to lower the total burden on other traffic, but will 
also make for a more economical use of resources. 

15. In all these circumstances. Railway rates do not bear as close 
a relationship to costs, as do prices of most products and services, 
including transportation by road. The range between ‘average’ costs, 
which really have little meaning in this connection, and the ‘mini¬ 
mum’ costs, above which traffic should be taken rather than be 
refused, is quite wide. And such a procedure is not only of 
advantage to the railways but is socially beneficial as well. 

16. In respect of the railway rates thus conceived and implemented 
an American author has written; 

“To develop a continental nation such as the United States, it 
has been essential to overcome the obstacle of distance 
to tfie greatest extent possible. That is, of course, the 
very purpose for which the railway network was 
developed. However, merely providing transportation 
facilities is only the beginning; a rate structure had to 
he developed to foster this basic purpose. Charges had 
to be designed to permit the nearby and the distant pro¬ 
ducer to compete in common markets in order to pro¬ 
vide maximum areas of assembly and distribution. Only 
in this way could trade and commerce be spread across 
a continent and the nation bound together as United 
States in economic interests and outlook and not 
remain in political confederation of underdeveloped 
Balkanized areas jealously struggling for local self- 
sufficiency. 

This courageous and farsighted principle of rate-making has 
been'of -paramount importance in the development of 
America”. 

17. It is this peculiar manner in which the railway rates have 
been constructed that enables the highway carriers to capture higher 
rated traffic over the longer hauls and not their inherent cheapness 
in terms of real costs. 

The lorries, after haujing the most profitable traffic in one direc¬ 
tion, are then able and willing to quote very low rates on the way 
back, if necessary, to avoid returning empty or lightly loaded. 
Thus, whether the traffic which the trucks seek is from the high or 
the low side of the railway rate scale, they are usually able to 
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(Underbid the Railway rate if they want the business, always know¬ 
ing that the relative rigidity of the latter’s tariff and their inability 
to meet each competitive sHuation on the spot will protect the 
.'highway carriers while they select their tonnage. 

Increasing tonnage of traffic is thus diverted from the railroads, 
notwithstanding the fact that the cost of producing rail freight 
service is less than one-third of that by motor truck. 

18. The Committee have, however, dealt with the subject as if 
the diversion which takes place in such circumstances was in itself 
;proof of the inherent superiority of road transport over all lengths. 

19. The complexity of the problem of Rail-Road Coordination 
"had been substantially and correctly appreciated by the highest 
-authorities in our country for the last over twenty years. 

20. It was clearly recognised that if some kind of regulation was 
not exercised on. Road transport, mostly in the hands of private 
individuals working for private profit, the effect would be disastrous, 
wasteful of the national wealth as a whole, whether privately or 
publicly owned, and without any compensating benefit to the public 
by way of providing means of transport in areas where it was re¬ 
quired. 

21. The logical result of the consideration bestowed on this sub¬ 
ject in the middle thirties was the passing of the Motor Vehicles 
Act, 1939. 

It introduced a system o:' regulation of road transport, through 
issue of licences and permit;, through the Agencies of Regional 
Transport Authoriti ..s and State Transport Authorities, so that road 
transport may develop in the spheres in which it can best serve 
■public interest. 

22. Within a few years of the enactment of this Act, the need was 
■felt for the adoption of certain well recognised principles with 
regard to licensing road transport vehicles, so as to ensure proper 
Toad-rail co-ordination, with a view to developing all forms of 
transport in their appropriate fields, avoiding wasteful duplication. 

23. The matter was discussed at the 7th meeting of the Transport 
Advisory Council held in January, 1945, which as usual, was attended 
by the representatives of all State Governments, when the following 

.minutes were recorded; — 

“(1) It is the unanimous opinion of the Council that co-ordina¬ 
tion of road and rail transport is essential in the public 
interest. 

(2) Provinces should agree to regulate Motor Transport 
generally- in accordance with a Code of Principles and 
Practice to be drawn by the Centre with the agreement 
of Provincial Governments.” 

24. In pursuance of these decisions, the Central Government 
■drew up a draft Code of Principles and placed it before the 8th 

Meeting of the Transport Advisory Council held in October, 1945. 
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And in the memorandum prepared by the Central Gb:^emment im 
that connection, the following points were made, which remain as^ 
valid to-day as they were in 1945:— 

(1) Railways are the predominent factor in land transport andi 

they are a vital factor in respect of Central finances. 

(2) Without agreed and effective co-ordination there must, in- 

a greater or less degree which no one can foresee, be- 
I wasteful duplication and there must follow adverse- 
effects on Central finances. 

(3) Railways being nationally owned and managed are already. 

under public control. It follows that the regulation 
necessary must be predominently control of Motor trans¬ 
port. 

(4) In considering what might constitute fair competition bet¬ 

ween Rail and Road, it must be borne in mind that twO' 
obligations of Railways do not apply to roads: 

(a) Obligation to carry everything that is offered; and 

(b) Prohibition of undue preference and prejudice. 

(5) By the very nature of the investment in Railways, a> 

decrease in the volume of traffic carried results in a 
higher unit cost of carriage by railways. 

(61 Railway rates are based oii the principle of what the 
traffic can bear essentially for maximising traffic and' 
thus enabling certain commodities such as coal etc., to- 
be carried at lower rates than the average rate. If Road- 
traffic is allowed to take away the cream of traffic—then- 
the inevitable result will be pushing up of rates for the- 
above commodities, to the detriment of everyone and to 
the detriment of the industrial development of the- 
country. 

25. The draft Code suggested the following distance limits in« 
regard to licensing of goods vehicles between points connected by- 
rail : — 

(i) Upto 50 miles—free licensing, 
j (ii) 50 to 100 miles—stronger justification to be established. 

■ (iii) 100 to 200 miles—strong economic justification to be shownj, 

Note :—“Strong economic justification” was defined to mean- 
that after taking into account the repercussions on- 
Railway finances, if the cases in question were multi-- 
plied—the authority should be satisfied that there- 
would be overall economic advantage to the com¬ 
munity. 

(iv) Over 200 miles, permits to be issued only in exceptional' 
cases. 
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26. The provisions of the Code came up for review before several 
tmeetings of ihe Transport Advisory Council. 


While changes in detail were effected from time to time by the 
Council there was constant reiteration of the broad principles behind 
the Code. 

27. At the 12fh Meeting held in April, 1951, the Transport Advisory 
Council did not accept the recommendation of the Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Enquiry Committee regarding postponement for three 
years of the implementation of the Code of Principles and Practice 
in the regulation of Motor Transport as finalised at the meeting of 
the Transport Advisory Council held in March, 1950. 

At the 13th Meeting held in January, 1953, it was agreed that as 
the provisions in the Code represent fair principles suitable for 
application throughout the country, they should be implemented by 
all States without further delay. And in States or regions where 
deviations in matters of detail were required on account of local 
conditions or difficulty in strictly complying with the provisions of 
the Code, these should be discussed by the State Government con¬ 
cerned with the Ministries of Transport and Railways and suitable 
modifications agreed upon, without departing from the major princi¬ 
ple of effectively providing for rail-road co-ordination. 

At the 14th Meeting held in November, 1954, while reiterating 
that the regulatory provisions embodied in the Motor Vehicles Act, 
1939, and the Code of Principles and Practice relating to motor vehi¬ 
cles were basically sound, the Council agreed to certain relaxations in 
the specific mileage limits contained in the Code. 

At the 15th Meeting held in February, 1956, the question of 
further relaxation in the Code of Principles and Practice in the 
regulation of motor transport was considered in the context of the 
■general transportation shortage that prevailed at the time. Some 
of the State Governments pointed out that ae, the Railways v/ere 
'then not in a position to lift all the goods offered to them, the res¬ 
trictions envisaged in the Code were unnecessary. The Council 
agreed that relaxations of the Code could be considered in relation 
to specified routes or areas and recommended that the States should 
■send proposals for relaxations in respect of such .routes/areas to the 
Ministry of Transport, who in consultation with the Ministry of 
Railways, could decide the matter. 

In other words, even at that time what was contemplated was in 
'the nature of local relaxations. 

28. The broad principles, of rail-road co-ordination embodied in 
the Code of Principles have thus been repeatedly endorsed by the 
Transport Advisory Council, which included not only the successive 
^Ministers of Railways and Transport of the Central Government but 
.also the Ministers in charge of Transport of all the State Govern- 
iments. 



29. Is the policy steadily and carefully thus evolved as a result.!, 
vf deep consideration over a period of two decades, to he lightly - 
given up, without a full examination of all its implications, merely r 
on an over simplified statement that there is now a rail transporta-- 
tion shortage which is expected to continue for some time and based 
on the slogan of “consumers freedom of choice”? 

30. Such shortage in Railway Transport capacity as has been; 
there in recent times, has not been shortage over all routes. 

It: is only over certain sections that the Railways have fallen 
short of requirements. 

To meet this situation, road transporation has to be canalised tc> 
those areas, in order that the gap in transport is filled up. 

If this is not done and unregulated licensing of road vehicles over 
extensive areas is indulged in, it will defeat the basic purpose as it 
will merely result in duplication of services where it is not needed 
and depletion elsewhere where the need exists, and it is in clear 
realisation of this that the Transport Advisory Council at their 
meeting held in February, 1956, decided, as stated earlier in para¬ 
graph 27, that relaxations in the Code should be considered only in 
relation to specified routes or areas. 

31. Uncontrolled road competition must necessarily result in the 
high-rated commodities being diverted from the railway to the road; 
services. 

32. As has already been explained, the freight structure of Rail¬ 
ways is so constructed that the freight burden is distributed amongst 
commodities according to their “ability to bear” the freight, and 
this is done in such a manner that the total freight earned from all 
commodities is sufficient to keep the Railways solvent. 

Therefore, the inevitable result of the higher rated commodities > 
being diverted to road, will be for the rates for the lower rated 
commodities to be increased, so as to make up the loss due to diver¬ 
sion of the higher rated commodities. 

33. The low rated commodities are those of great social value, 
and important from the point of view of rapid industrialisation, 
being the cheaper raw materials for various industries, such as coal,, 
cement, mineral ores, manures etc. 

I 34. An increase in the freight burden on these commodities must 
afiect the pace of industrialisation generally, and must also have a 
serious effect on the regional development of the country, as the 
freight will go up for the cheaper raw materials. 

It must substantially also affect our export potential. 

35. Estimates of cost of transport by road, made by different per¬ 
sons and on different occasions, have varied widely from As. 8 to 
As. 2 per ton mile. To a substantial extent the variations are under¬ 
standable, as the cost would depend on the capacity of the vehicle, 
the fuel used, the nature of the roads etc. 
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Even compared to the lowest cost of As. 2 per ton mile by road 
ever mentioned so far, the average cost of haulage by rail under 
all conditions was 9'52. pies per ton mile during the year 1957-58, 
including interest charges. And the cost of hauling additional 
traffic by rail would be substantially less than this figure. 

36. Doubtless, in the case of rail traffic, in addition to the cost 
of haulage, the owner is put to the expense of carrying the goods 
from and to his godown at the two ends, which expenses are avoided 
when the trafiic moves by road. 

The terniinal costs of movement between the godowns and the 
railway stations have been ascertained to be generally about As. 2J 
^r maund for each end or Rs. 8-8-0 per ton for the two ends toge- 
ther. Adopting this figure, the following statement compares the 
costs of haulage by rail and by road for different mileages, the costs 
of haulage by road being taken at annas 2, 3, 4 and 5 per ton mile 
successively. 


*Cost per 
ton by rail 
inclusive of 
Distance terminal ex- 
(Miles) penses bet¬ 
ween RIy. 
station Sr 
godown, of 
2 j annas per 
md. or Rs. 
4/4/- per ton 
at each end 



Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

50 

10 

15 

8 

6 

4 

0 

9 

6 

0 

12 

8 

0 

15 

10 

O/ 

75 

12 

3 

6 

9 

6 

0 

14 

I 

0 

18 

12 

0 

23 

7 

0 

100 

13 

7 

4 

12 

8 

0 

' 18 

12 

0 

25 

0 

0 

3 

I 4 ° 

150 

15 

15 

0 

18 

12 

0 

28 

2 

0 

37 

8 

0 

46 

14 

0 

200 

18 

6 

8 

25 

0 

0 

37 

■8 

0 

50 

0 

0 

62 

8 

0 

300 

23 

6 

0 

37 

8 

0 

56 

4 

0 

75 

0 

0 

93 

12 

0 

400 

28 

5 

4 

50 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

500 

33 

4 

8 

62 

8 

0 

93 

12 

0 

125 

0 

0 

156 

4 

0 

700 

43 

3 

4 

87 

8 

0 

131 

4 

0 

175 

0 

0 

2IS 

12 

0 

1000 

58 

I 

4 

125 

0 

0 

187 

8 

0 

250 

0 

0 

312 

8 

0 

1500 

82 

14 

0 

187 

8 

0 

281 

4 

0 

375 

0 

0 

468 

12 

0 


*1957-5?' '^■52 pies per ton per mile inclusive of interest. 


Cost per ton by road 


At 2 annas’! 
per ton mile 


At 3 annas 
per ton mile 


At 4 amtas 
per ton mile 


At 5 annas 
per ton mile 
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37. A study of these figures is revealing. 

It will be seen that even allowing for the extra expenditure in¬ 
curred by the merchant at the two terminii, at the lowest cost of 
haulage by rohd ever mentioned, the cost of haulage by rail becomes 
less from between 100 to 150 miles. At a cost of As. 3 per ton mile 
by road—the figure mentioned by one of the most efficient road 
operators today—the railway becomes cheaper at about 75 miles. 
Or, in other words, whatever be the exact cost of transportation by 
road within the range of costs mentioned, for every ton of traffic 
carried by road instead of. by rail for the longer distances, the 
nation has to spend for such transportation, a substantially higher 
amount in terms of real costs. 

At As. 3 per ton mile by road, for a distance of say 300 miles, 
the cost to the country of carrying a ton of goods by road is substan¬ 
tially more than twice the cost of carriage by rail. For 500 and 1,000 
miles this figure mounts up to nearly 3 times and 3^ times 
respectively. 

38. Taking only seven commodities, namely, 

(1) Foodgrains, 

(2) Cotton Raw—Pressed, 

(3) Oilseeds, 

(4) Sugar, 

(5) Cotton Manufactured, 

(6) Iron and Steel Divn, B, and 

(7) Groundnut Oil, 

and assuming that only 20 per cent of the traffic in these commodities 
now moving by rail for distances beyond 150 miles is diverted to 
the road due to uncontrolled development of long distance road 
transport, the annual loss to the country, by way of unnecessary 
extra cost of haulage, (assuming road transport cost at As. 3 per ton 
mile), works out, on an approximate assessment, to Rs. 13 • 22 crores, 
vide details given in Annexure ‘A’. 

39. In December, 1953, a Study Group was appointed by the 
Planning Commission, with the then Secretary, Ministry of Trans¬ 
port, as the Chairman. 

40. This Study Group suggested the following order of priority 
for the development of road transport in the country: — 

(i) Passenger and goods traffic in areas not served by rail¬ 
ways. ' ' 

(ii) Passenger and goods traffic in rural areas. 

(iii) Passenger and goods traffic on feeder roads to railheads, 

(iv) Passenger transport over distances not exceeding 150 

miles in areas served by railways. 

’ (v) Carriage of goods over distances ordinarily not exceeding 

150 miles in areas served by railways. 
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41. None can complain against this order of priority. 

42. The number of new motor vehicles that can be put on the 
xoads for some years to come can only be limited. In such circun^ 
■stances, free licencing of road vehicles over the entire length and 
breadth of each State—involving in some instances hauls of over 
500 miles—must necessarily mean development of road transport 
under stage (v) above, with duplication of road and rail services 
over the longer distances, to the deteriment of the earlier items of 
priority, including provision of road transport services in areas 
where it is badly required in the absence of railways. 

43. Yet another result of permitting the unrestricted conveyance 
of goods by road services would be to call for an abandonment of 
most of the schemes for new branch lines in under developed areas, 
as firstly the resulting financial health of the railways will not 
permit of consideration being given to lines which would not fully 
pay their way, and secondly the quantum of expected traffic over 
the new lines will in itself be substantially reduced if unrestricted 
competition is to prevail. 

44. In the light of what I have stated, I would forcefully submit, 
that the Code of Principles, which has been developed after careful 
consideration by the Government of India in consultation with the 
State Governments, represents basically a set of principles opera¬ 
ting in the best interests of the nation. 

45. I would like to sound a clear and emphatic warning; 

(i) that the setting aside of the Code of Principles will 
inevitably result in unnecessary duplication of 
transport facilities, and the performance of trans¬ 
portation in many cases by the costlier agency in 
terms of real costs, with colossal economic loss to the 
nation as a whole by way of an increased transporta¬ 
tion bill for the same quantum of transport, which the 
nation can ill afford, particularly at the present junc¬ 
ture; 

<ii) that it will result in increase in the freight rates by rail¬ 
way for the lower valued commodities, which will, in its 
turn, affect our export potential and result in retarda¬ 
tion of the industrialisation of the country generally, 
and retardation, in particular, of the industrialisation of 
the backward areas; 

(iii) that it will involve substantial abandonment of schemes 
for expansion of rail facilities in under developed 
areas; and 

(iv) that it will result in diversion of road transport capaci¬ 
ties from areas which can only be served by road ser¬ 
vices, to inter-city routes adequately served by railways. 

46. What is the evidence in support of the persistent propaganda 
that has been carried on that motor transport has been strangled 
by the Code of Principles. 
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47. The Code is elastic and within itself contains the requisite 
provisions for freer licensing, should any particular transportation 
situation demand it. 

My colleagues have themselves stated about the Motor Vehicles 
Act of 1939: 

“The restrictive provisions were, however, not mandatory but 
permissive and discretionary in nature and if acted 
upon in the right spirit might have changed the trend 
i of events to a certain extent.” 

An estimate of the goods traffic now rpoving in motor trucks is 
given in the opening paragraph of the Committee’s report. Based 
on these figures, the earnings accruing to the goods transport 
vehicles in a year, (at the conservative figure of annas 3 per ton 
mile), work, out approximately Rs. 214 crores, as against Rs. 225 
crores, the earnings of railways from goods traffic in the year 1957- 
58, which is a measure of the extent to which transport of goods by 
road in mechanised vehicles has developed in the last 30 years 
under the much maligned code, as against over 100 years of exis¬ 
tence of the railways. 

In the year 1938 there were about 12,000 lorries in undivided 
India, with an average capacity of perhaps two tons each. Today 
there are in our country 130,000 lorries, with an average capacity 
of perhaps 4 tons each. The transportation capacity by road 
vehicles has thus increased over 20 times. 

According to the Code of Principles, as it now stands, there is to 
be free licensing of lorries for hauls upto 150 miles, and licensing 
for longer distances on the need being established. 


Do the following figures of average haul in other countries lend 
support to the claim that our distance limits have been unduly 
restrictive? 


Country 









Average haul of 
goods traffic by 
road in miles 

U.K. 

. 



. 


. 


. 

21*1 

France . 

• 

• 


. 



. 


15-5 

West Germany 


• 


. 


* 


. 

23-6 

East Germany . 

• 

. 


» 


• 

. 

. 

II-8 

U.S.S.R. 

* 

• 




. 


. 

6-8 

Poland 
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48. In regard to goods traffic and passenger traffic, my colleagues 
have stated: 


.... by and large, in regard to passenger transport 
vehicles and in certain States in regard to goods tranport 
vehicles, a premium exists in regard to the transfer of 
such permits.” 
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“It is common knowledge that the conditions of passenger 
transport in India leave a great deal to be desired.” 

“It has been pointed out that passenger road transport has 
not expanded at a pace commensurate with that of 
goods transport in the past ten years.” 

Yet, for buses they have advocated licensing on each route upto 
predetermined limits, while in the case of lorries within the wide 
expanse of each State there is to be free licencing to the extent that 
vehicles are physically produced by the applicants for permits. 

49. Why is there this difference in treatment? 

No doubt, the buses are substantially privately owned and 
compete against themselves while the lorries compete against the 
publicly owned railways. ; 

But, surely, that cannot be the rationale of the distinction. 

50. What is the experience of other countries in this regard? 

As far as I know in no country in the world is such free licenc¬ 
ing of road vehicles practised. 

51. As Annexure B to this Note, I am attaching a recent descrip¬ 

tion of the system of regulation of road transport in the U.S.A. and 
in Great Britain. ' 

Annexure ‘C’ is an extract of certain provisions in the Inter- 
State Commerce- Act of the U.S.A dealing with the principles for the 
licensing of rfad vehicles and indicating the types of restrictions 
imposed. 

52. It will be observed, that even in these advanced countries, 
where there is far greater emphasis on the distribution of consumer 
goods, free licensing is not resorted to, 

53. In Great Britain, the Railways suffered a loss of about Rs. 90 
crores in 1957 and expect a deficit of over Rs. 120 crores in 1958, 
while the Class I Railways in the U.S.A. yielded a return of 3:95 
per cent, in the year 1956 and since then their position has substan¬ 
tially deteriorated. 

54. The Committee have observed: 

“Equally important is the principle of the free choice of the 
consumer in a free society. Any attempt to dictate to 
the consumer the means of transport he should utilise 
is undemocratic and will in the long run retard econo¬ 
mic progress.” 

55. This is an over simplified statement, which, in my view, com¬ 
pletely ignores the realities of the situation. 

56. Even if the principle of absolute freedom of choice to the 
consumer is taken as inherently sound in itself, (and that nothing 
called unhealthy competition can at all exist), such a proposition 
presupposes that the competing ‘sellers’ are in a position of equality 
in respect of regulation or freedom therefrom. This condition prece¬ 
dent has been accepted by all the bodies to which the Committee 
have referred. 
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57. As between rail and road transport, such a position of equality 
•does not exist. 

58. Can it be made to exist? 

59. Can one contemplate, in our state of development, concedin'g 
“to the railways the right to accept or reject traffic at will and to 
vary the rates from day to day and even from person to person, as 
mow enjoyed by the road transport services? 

This, significantly, is a point about which the report is silent. 

I 

ed. According to the Committee, the Railways can put up the 
rates for coal, cement, foodgrains, manures, iron ore, manganese ore 
etc. when they find that traffics in tyres, cotton, sugar, tobacco, 
piecegoods, oil etc. are lost to them. 

Is that a proposition which will find general acceptance? 

61. The working hours of railway staff are regulated statutorily 
in a manner not done in the case of road transport. Railways grant 
specific travel concessions for many social and national purposes and 
are required to serve vital strategic and national needs even at a 
loss as and when they open up strategic lines. 

62. How then can there be equality of conditions as between rail 
and road transport? 

63. I would repeat the statement I have made in paragraph 50 that 
in no country in the world, as far as I know, has tl#s philosophy of 
freedom of choice been applied to the problem of road-rail co-ordina¬ 
tion. Also, as I have stated, the position in Great Britain and in 
the United States of America is as given in Annexures ‘B’ and ‘C’ 
to this note. 

64. I would draw pointed attention to the words that I have 
underlined in Annexure ‘B’ which succinctly describe the situation 
in Great Britain and the United States and read: 

“And the philosophy on which the legislative solution is based 
is that the full play of competitive forces cannot be left 
to determine rates and services offered and that the 
advantages of economic regulation outiweigh the dis¬ 
advantages.” 

65. With the limitation of funds for economic development, when 
it is vital that there should be no duplication unless it is definitely 
warranted on grounds of proved necessity, are we to be the country 
which initiates a philosophy of freedom of choice in this regard 
with all the waste that goes with it? 

66. Apart from involving wastage as such, what are the implica¬ 
tions of the Committee’s proposals for diversion of traffic, in respect 
of foreign exchange in particular, in which we are and will be for 
some years very much in short supply? 
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The country today is self-sufficient in railway engines and. 
wagons. With the going into full production of the new steel fac¬ 
tories, we will be self-sufficient in railway track materials also. The 
fuel used by the railways is coal, which is locally available. 

On the other hand, diversion of every million tons of traffic with 
a lead of 300 miles, from railways to road services, will mean, a 
drain of Rs. 42 lakhs in foreign exchange by way of depreciation 
of the vehicles and Rs. 33 -5 lakhs in foreign exchange on the diesel 
oil needed, or a total drain of about Rs. 75 lakhs in foreign exchange. 

And this will be quite apart from the initial capital required for 
purchasing the motor vehicles, which will be approximately Rs. 5’ 
crores in foreign exchange, for every million tons of traffic diverted 
from rail to road services per year. 

67. I would like to make it quite deaf that I do not seek in any 
way to contend that there is no need to develop road transportation. 

Road Transport must not only be developed but developed 
substantially. 

My point, however, is that the action we take should be such, as 
to achieve the basic objectives, of maximisation of the total trans¬ 
portation capacity of the country by all the methods of transporta¬ 
tion that can be made available and that at the least expense to the 
country as a whole in terms of real costs. 

68. Without any doubt. Motor transport offers certain services 
which it alone can supply and public advantages would clearly be 
lost if it wer^ not encouraged. Similarly, railroads offer advantages 
of low cost, mass, long distance transport. Over certain ranges both 
agencies can supply, at comparable real costs to the country conve¬ 
niently substitutable services. 

In such circumstances, wisdom, I would strongly urge, lies in 
encouraging each method of transport in respect of services it can 
perform with advantage and to have a medicum of competition in 
respect of services in Zones in which their functions can with 
advantage overlap, rather than open the flood gates of competition 
by a system of virtually unrestricted licencing over wide areas. 

69. The question basically, thus, is whether it is sound public 
policy to encourage duplication of facilities and warfare all along; 
the line, as the Committee have recommended, or to find the work 
which each form of transportation can do laest and endeavour 
accordingly to build up a national transportation system, in which 
the various agencies will function with more regard to correlation 
and less to competition and with ..a minimum of waste. 

70. In Annexure ‘D’ to this note, I have listed the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Committee to which alone I subscribe. The rest I dissent 
from. Most of these, in my view, are beyond the terms of reference- 
of the Committee and also, according to me, they have not been. 
preceded by an adequate scientific study. 
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71. I also dissent from many observations made in the course of 
the report and even from some of the figures used therein. But 
these I am not discussing or listing, as that would tend to divert 
attention from the basic issues involved. 

72. I would like to cite, however, as an example, one set of figures 
of substantial importance which the Committee have used in para 37, 
Chapter IV, of their Report,.The figures pertain to the relative rates 
charged for carriage by rdll and by road. They have referred to 
the increases in investment and in the operating costs of the rail¬ 
ways, but they have not correlated them to the increase in traffic in 
passengers and in goods. They have referred to technological 
improvements such as better road surfaces, heavier trucks and the 
use of articulated road vehicles and truck trailers and the anticipat¬ 
ed reduction therefrom in the rates for carriage by road; but they 
have ignored, on the side of the railways, factors such as more 
extensive electrification, djeselisation and introduction of exception¬ 
ally heavy trains of specially constructed wagons, and their antici¬ 
pated impact on the cost of rail transportation. They have given 
the figures of rates by road of 19 nP. on short distances and 13 nP. 
on long distances, without indicating the range of their applicability. 
Nor have they explained why these figures differ from those given 
by themselves in para. 18, Chapter III, of their Report and by the wit¬ 
nesses who answered questions on costs and also differ very subs¬ 
tantially from the figures of costs carefully worked out by the Study 
Group appointed by the Planning Commission. 

73. Figures thus- obtained and presented, I submit, can hardly 
form .the basis for further action. 

74. I cannot do better than close my note of dissent with the 
following observations of Prof. Galbraith which are ^gnificant: — 

“In parts of the country, not now served by rail lines, there 
may be investment economies in developing long dis¬ 
tance road haulage. With this exception, however, 
investment in this industry should be viewed with 
scepticism. India has a chance to avoid the mistake, 
which elsewhere is reasonably evident as such, of mak¬ 
ing duplicating investments in long distance road haul¬ 
age which could he performed more economically by 
concentrating resources on the railroads alone.” 

75. But the Committee have found the very words “road-rail co¬ 
ordination” irritating and asked for their deletion from the Motor 
Vehicles Act. 


21th March, 1959. 


(Sd.) S. R. KALYANARAMAN, 
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ANNEXURE ‘B’ 


Extract from “Road Haulage in North America” Journal of 
Institute of Transport; Great Britain: September, 1958. 


Nevertheless, despite these considerations, the basic problem is 
“road versus rail” especially as regards freight transport. And the- 
philosophy on which the legislative solution is based is that the full 
play of competitive forces cannot he left to determine rates and 
services offered and that the advantages of economic regulation 
outweigh the disadvantages. 

Though the problem is the same and the philosophy underlying, 
the approach identical, are entirely different method has been adopt¬ 
ed to keep the demand and supply of transport facilities in balance. 
In this country the method used is to limit the number of road 
vehicles operating for hire or reward by requiring proof of need 
before a vehicle can be licensed. In the U.S.A. the holder of the 
equivalent of our ‘A’ licence is free to operate as many vehicles as 
he pleases. 

But before acclaiming this attractive measure of freedom it is 
necessary to weigh up the disadvantages which arise from two very 
onerous restrictions:— 

(a) Route and area restrictions, 

(b) Rates control. 

For an examination of these regulating measures leads one to the 
rather starting conclusion that in the U.S.A. the land of free enter¬ 
prise par excellence, control of road haulage is much tighter and 
more rigid than under our own much maligned licensing system. 
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ANNEXURE ‘C’ 

Extracts from “THE INTER-STATE COMMERCE 

ACT 


Application for certificate of public convenience and Page 130 
necessity. 

Sec. 206. (August 9, 1935, amended June 29, 1938, Certificates of 
September 18, 1940, September 1, 1950) (49 U.S.C.) 

(a) (1). Except as otherwise provided in this section requisite for 
and in section 21Da, no common carrier by motor authority t® 
vehicle subject to the provisions of this part shall operate; 
engage in any inter-state or foreign operation on any 
public highway, or within any reservation under the “Grandfather” 
exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, unless “clause” 
there is in force with respect to such carrier a certi¬ 
ficate of public convenience and necessity issued by 
the Commission authorizing such operations: Provid¬ 
ed, however, that subject to section 210, if any such 
•carrier or predecessor in interest was in bona fide Saving clause 
■operation as a common carrier by motor vehicle on carriers in opera- 
June 1, 1935, etc. etc. tion June i, 1935- 

Issuance of Certificate: 

Sec. 207 (August 9, 1935) (49 U.S.C.), (a) Subject Issuance of certi- 
tn section 210, a certificate shall be issued to any ficate: 

•qualified applicant therefor, authorising the whole or 
any part of the operations covered by the applica- 
tion, if it is fpund that the applicant is fit, willing, and 
able properly to perform the service proposed and to 
conform to the provisions of this part and the require¬ 
ments, rules, and regulations of the Commission 
'thereunder, and that the proposed service, to the extent 
to be authorised by the certificate, is or will be rbquir- 
•ed by the present or future public convenience and service required by 
necessity; otherwise such application shall be denied: public convenience 
Provided, however, that no such certificate shall be and necessity: 
issued to any common carrier of passengers by motor 
vehicle for operations over other than a regular route Routes and termini, 
•or routes, and between fixed termini, except as such carriers 

carriers may be authorised to engage in special or 
•charter operations. 

(b) No certificate issued under this part shall Rights in highway 
confer any proprietary or property rights in the use conferred. 

•of the public highways. 

Terms and conditions of certificate: 

Sec. 208 (August 9, 1935) (49 U.S.C.) (a) Any Service to be 

■certificate issued under section 206 or 207 shall specified. 

•specify the service to be rendered and the routes over 
which, the fixed termini, if any, between which, and 
the intermediate and off-route points, if any, at 
which, and in case of operations not over specified 
routes or between fixed termini, the territory within 
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Termini and terri¬ 
tory served: 


Reasonable terms, 
conditions & limi¬ 
tations 


Additional equip¬ 
ment and facilities 
unrestricted: 


Casual-Devia tions 
route or termini. 


which, the motor carrier is authorised to operate; and 
there shall, at the time of issuance and from time to 
time thereafter, be attached to the exercise of the 
privileges granted by the certificate such reasonable 
terms, conditions, and limitations as the public conve¬ 
nience and necessity may from time to time require,, 
including terms, conditions and limitations as to the 
extension of the route or routes of the carrier, and 
such terms and conditions as are necessary to carry 
out, with respect to the operations of the carrier, the 
requirement established by the Commission under 
section 204(a) (1) and (6): 

Provided, however, that no terms, conditions, or 
limitations shall restrict the right of the carrier to 
add to his or its equipm^ent and facilities over the 
routes, between the termini or within the territory 
specified in the certificate, as the development of the 
business and the demands of the public shall require. 

(b) A common carrier by motor vehicle operating 
under any such certificate may occasionally deviate 
from the route over which, and/or the fixed termini 
between which, it is authorised to operate under the 
certificate, under such general or special rules and 
regulations as the Commission may prescribe. 
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ANNEXURE D. 

CHAPTER III , 

Rules should be framed for licensing the bodking Para 52 . 
and forwarding agents. 

CHAPTER IV 

There is avoidable delay and litigation in the matter Paras 81 — 82 , 
of grant of permits and other matters and there is 
great need to simplify the procedure to avoid these 
things. The following suggestions are made for the 
simplification of procedure: — 

(i) The time taken for publishing the appli¬ 
cations should be reduced and they should 
be disposed of within three months. 

(ii) Rules should be framed for selecting appli¬ 
cants for grant of stage carriage permits. 

(iii) Applications for variation if permits should 
be treated as applications for new permits* 

(iv) All appeals and revisions should end at the 
level of the State Transport Appellate 
Tribunal. 

CHAPTER V 

The present administrative set-up in the States is Para i. 
altogether inadequate for the task of developing road 
transport and should be overhauled. 

There should be a Transport Ministry in each Paras 2 — 3 . 
State to deal exclusively with Roads and Road Trans¬ 
port and such a Ministry should be under the Trans¬ 
port Minister exclusively devoted to these subjects. 

In the Ministry, there should be a Roads Wing under 
a Chief Engineer and a Transport Wing under a 
Transport Commissioner. 

There should be a Secretary to coordinate both 
the wings. 

Under the Transport Commissioner there should be Paras 4 — 6 . 
three Deputy Transport Commissioners each one 
separately dealing with enforcement, licensing and 
registration of vehicles and the Planning and Develop¬ 
ment. 

A Planning & Development Wing should be created Paras 6 — 8 . 
and the Deputy Transport Commissioner in-charge 
should be an expert in the economics of transport and 
tr^c engineering. He should be provided with 
suitable and adequate staff for collecting reliable 
data and assessing traffic. 
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Para 9. 

Paras ii—12. 

Paras 14—16. 

Paras 17—18. 

Para 19. 

Para 24, 

Paras 25—28. 


Para 32. 

Paras —38. 


State Transport Authorities should be constituted 
with an official chairman with judicial experience, two 
other official members and two-non-official members. 
The'Transport Commissioner should normally be the 
Chairman of the State Transport Authority. Non¬ 
officials should be representatives of bodies like 
Chambers of Commerce and Trade Associations. 

Neither the railways nor road transport operators 
should be represented on the State Transport Authori¬ 
ties. 


The size of a region of a Regional Transport 
Authority may remain flexible depending on the 
Administrative convenience. But the criteria in 
determining the size shopld be the convenience of the 
pblic and in case of large-sized regions there should 
be a Branch office of Regional Transport Authorities 
at each district headquarters. 

A single member Regional Transport Authority 
constituted with an official with requisite experience 
is best suited in view of the scheme of administration 
that the Committee have suggested. 

The Secretaries of Regional Transport Authorities 
should be full-time officers. 

All appeals and revision petitions should be heard 
by a State Transport Appellate Tribunal constituted 
with a full-time judicial officer and no provision for 
a second appeal need be made. 

In centrally administered areas roads and road 
transport should be dealt with by one and the same 
officer at the administration level. The Secretary of 
t^ State Transport Authority should be full-time 
officer and Head of the Department in the place of 
^ansport Commissioner suggested for States. The 
State Transport Authorities should be constituted with 
Judicial Secretary as Chairman and two-official 
members and two other non-official members. The • 
Chief Commissioner or a member of the judiciary 
should be the Appellate Tribunal to hear all appeals 
and revisions. 

The main responsibility for ensuring purity in 
should be placed on the executives of 
the State Transport Authorities or Regional Transnort 
Authorities. 


The present dual control of the Police and Trans¬ 
port departments regarding enforcement is not satis- 
mctory and complaints of harassment are numerous 
For better enforcement the functions ' of the two 
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departments should be specified. The Transport 
Department should be in full charge of enforcement 
excepting traffic offences with which police should 
be concerned. 

RegistjrEition, licensing and taxation should be Para 43. 
attended to by Regional Transport Officers or Assis¬ 
tant Regional Transport Officers. 

The registering authorities should maintain and Paras 44—45- 
supply relevant statistics not only to State TransjDort 
Authorities but also to those applying for them. 

Claims Tribunal should be set up in all States to 46 . 
ensure the payment of| compensation to those involved 
in accidents. 

The anomolous position of one and the same officer Pai*as 47—50. 
being in charge of. the administration of the Motor 
Vehicles Act and running the State Transport Services 
is not favoured. It is imperative that wherever 
transport is nationalised the operation and adminis¬ 
tration should be kept independent of each other. 

There should be a Transport Advisory Committee in Si. 
each State composed of heads of departments con¬ 
cerned with' various aspects of transport, members of 
Legislative Assembly, representatives of road trans¬ 
port, operators of other forms of transport, nominees 
of Chambers of Commerce and commercial interests 
and organisations interested in the development of 
road transport with the Transport Minister as 
President to advise on the development of road 
transport. 
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Appendix I. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ’ 

MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
(Department of Transport) 

(Transport Wing) 

No. 31-T (39) /55. New Delhi, the 5th May, 1958. 
RESOLUTION 

In order to secure the fuller development of road motor transport 
and its expansion to meet the demand created by the Secfond Five- 
Year Plan, it is essential that there should be suitable machinery 
in the States to look after the various problems facing the industry 
and to plan and foster its development. It is felt that the existing 
administrative set-up in most States is concerned more with the 
regulation of motor transport rather than its planned development. 
To assist the States in reorganising their transport administration,, 
the Government of India have decided to appoint an Ad Hoc Com¬ 
mittee to conduct a comprehensive enquiry and make recommenda¬ 
tions for the re-organisation of the transport administrative set-up' 
in the States. 

2. The Committee will consist of the following ii— 

Chairman: 

Shri M. R. Masani, Member, Lok Sabha. 

Members: 

1. Shri Harish Chandra Mathur, Member, Lok Sabha. 

2. Shri C. R. Pattabhi Raman, Member, Lok Sabha. 

3. Shri Mahabir Prasad Bhargava, Member, Rajya Sabha. 

4. Shri Chandan Mai Baid, M. L. A., Rajasthan. 

5. Shri Govind Sahai, M. L. A., Uttar Pradesh. 

6 . Shri D. S. Rathor, I.A.S., Transport Commissioner, Uttar 

Pradesh. 

7. Shri J. B. Bowan, I. C. S., Vice-Chairman, Bombay State 

Road Transport Corporation. 

8 . Shri T. S. Santhanam, Director, M/s. T. V. Sundaram 

Iyengar and Sons Ltd. 

9. Shri Kundan Lai, Secretary, All India Motor Unions’ Con¬ 

gress. I 
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The Department of Transport will provide an officer to work as- 
Secretary of the Ad Hoc Committee, in addition to Shri C. S. Nair, 
Secretary of the Indian Roads and Transport Development Associa¬ 
tion, who will be appointed Co-Secretary to assist the Chairman. 

3. The terms of reference of the Committee will be as; 
follows:— ' 

(1) To survey the existing machinery for the administration 

of motor transport in the States, with particular refer¬ 
ence to the working of the Regional Transport Authori¬ 
ties and State Transport Authorities and their suita¬ 
bility to look after the development, co-ordination and 
regulation of road transport consistently with the 
economic development of the country vis-a-vis our 
successive Five Year Plans and the need to expand 
motor transport to rural areas in order to develop 

village economy. 

( 

(2) To suggest a model administrative set-up which will 

ensure: 

(a) the fair and speedy disposal of applications for permits; 

(b) the healthy growth of motor transport, providing efficient 

services and adequate amenities to the public; 

(c) the elimination of inhibitory factors which stand in the 

way of the development of motor transport; 

(d) adequate development of truck-trailer combinations; 

(e) the fullest use of available road facilities and transport 

vehicles; and 1 

(f) proper co-ordination with the activities and functions of 

the Inter-State Transport Commission. 

(3) To make any other recommendations germane to the sub¬ 

ject matter of the inquiry. 

4. The headquarters of the Committee will be at New Delhi, but 

it will be free to visit such places as it may consider necessary for 
the purpose of its work. , 

5. ^ The Government of India trust that the State Governments, 
associations and members of the public, who are interested in the 
subject of the Committee’s enquiry will afford the Committee all 
the assistance in their power and supply it with such information- 
as it may require. 

6 . The Committee is expected to submit its report within six- 
months from the date of its appointment. 

ORDER 

Ordered that a copy of the Resolution be communicated to all 
concerned and that it be published in the Gazette of India, for 
general information. 

(Sd.) R. L. GUPTA, 
Secretary of Govt, of India. 
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ROAD TRANSPORT REORGANISATION COMMITTEE. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

I. ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP 

1^ What is the administrative set-up for Motor Transport in the 
State or States with which you are concerned and how does it func¬ 
tion at present in respect of its various components, as for example 
STA., RTAs., Transport Commissioner, Transport Ministry, etc? In 
what respects, in your opinion, is there room in it for improvement 
in regard to its suitability for the “development, coordination and 
regulation” of motor transport? 

2. In what respects, in your opinion, is there room in the func¬ 
tioning of the various Authorities for improvement from the point 
of view of efficiency and expeditiousness? 

3. In the control of motor vehicles an important authority is the 
Regional Transport Authority which has certain specific functions 
assigned to it in regard to the control of motor vehicles under 
Chapters IV and IV-A of the M.V. Act. In view of the fact that 
motor transport has been growing and will continue to grow at a 
much faster rate than at any time in the past, what changes would 
you suggest in its present set-up in your State in regard to the 
following to ensure quick disposal of work?: — 

(i) Size of the region. ' ! 

(ii) Composition of the R. T. A. 

(iii) Number of meetings and procedure followed. 

(iv) Hearing of objections. 

Please tabulate your reply under each head in two columns, one 
for the present and the other for the proposed set-up. 

4. Is there separate staff for the enforcement of Rules and 
Reflations regarding transport and traffic, working under the 
administrative control of the Transport Department? If so, please 
give particulars of the staff and its mode of working together with 
your comments on the adequacy of the machinery with suggestions, 
if any, for improvement. Are the police in any way concerned in 
this aspect apart from regulating traffic? If the answer to this is in 
the affirmative, do you think that this dual control is suitable and 
desirable for proper and efficient control? If not, what methods do 
you suggest for improvement? 
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5. Is there a Minister of Transport, a Department, a Highway 
Authority dealing with roads only and a Transport Commissioner in 
the State or States with which you are concerned? If so, what are 
their functions and their relations with one another and with the 
S.T.A. and R.T.As.? 

6 . Dt> you agree with the principle that unified control of roads 
and road transport is the sine-qua-non of efficient services? If so, 
how has it been established in tire case of road transport in 3 rDur 
State or States in the present organisation? 

7. The road transport section of the Union Ministry of Transport 
and Communications consists of two Wings—(1) Roads and (2) Road 
Transport. This results in co-ordination since the provision of roads 
and their development from time to time has to keep pace and even 
precede the development of transport. What are your views on 
employing the same model at the State level? 

If you are in favour of such a set-up, then would it mean that 
there should be a State Ministry of Transport with a transport wing 
under a Transport Commissioner and a road wing under a Chief 
Engineer, the former being responsible for the development of trans¬ 
port and the latter for the development of roads, the work of the 
two being correlated by the Ministry? Would the S.T.A. and R,T.As. 
together with a Planning and Development Wing as suggested in 
question 37 in Chapter IV, function under the Transport Commis¬ 
sioner while the various divisions of road administration function 
under the Chief Engineer? If not, what alternative do you suggest? 

8 . Have you any other suggestion to make for the overall deve¬ 
lopment of transport administration for co-ordination, development 
and regulation of motor transport? 

9. Transport is considered to be a specialised subject. Are there 
trained and qualified full-time Secretaries or other officers to assist 
the S.T.A. and R.T.As.? If they are only part-time, do you think 
they are able to assist and guide the Authorities properly? If not, 
what suggestions do you make in this regard? 

10. What powers are delegated to the Secretaries x»r others and 
do you suggest any improvement from the point of view of speedy 
disposal Of applications and other matters? If so, please give reasons 
in support of your suggestions. 

11. If both the administration of the Motor Vehicle Act and 
running of the State Transport Undertakings are headed by one and 
the same officer do you think that such a set-up is conducive to the 
adequate development of motor transport? If not, what suggestions 
would you make? 

12. Is there any Transport Advisory Committee or Board 
functioning in your State? What are their composition and functions 
and how often do they meet? How effective are they in carrying 
out their purposes? 

13. What is the machinery set up to hear objections under Section 
68 D (2) of the M.V. Act and how, in your opinion, is it working? 
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II. LICENSING AND REGISTRATION 

14. Who are the Authorities in charge of Licensing and Registra¬ 
tion in your State? If this work is not being done by the R.T.As. or 
Secretaries of R.T.As. are you in favour of adequate staff being made 
available to them for the performance of these functions? 

15. What is the period taken for renewing licences and returning 
them? Is there any scope for improvement in this procedure? 

16. What procedure is employed in your State for testing drivers 
and conductors before licences are issued to them? 

17. Is there any training school in your State imparting training; 
for conductors and drivers including first aid? If so, what is the 
nature of training given? Have yoU' any suggestions for improve¬ 
ment? 

III. CONTROL AND ENFORCEMENT 
Issue of Permits: 

18. (a) What is the normal time now taken to issue a permit and 
how and to what extent can it be reduced to a minimum? 

(b) It has been said that the present procedure of issuing permits 
entails a good deal of delay which is detrimental to the development 
of motor transport. It has also been said that an off-shoot of ' this 
procedure is the development of a “premium market” for permits. 
What improvements in the present procedure would you suggest 
with the twin objects of avoiding delays in the issue of permits and 
eliminating any premium on them? 

(c) It has been said that the main factors responsible for delays 
in issuing permits are: — 

(i) Time required by the R.T.As. to make enquiries regarding 
the need for new permits. 

(ii) Time required in inviting and hearing objections. 

(iii) Making references to S.T-As. in certain cases and await¬ 

ing replies. 

(iv) Incidental delays. 

Can these delays be avoided in the case of goods vehicles if the 
S.T.As. authorize R.T.As., to issue permits without any enquiry up 
to a certain limit provided the applicants satisfy the R.T.As. that 
they are in a position to put on the number of vehicles applied for 
within one month? A suggestion on these lines was made by the 
Transport Commissioners’ Conference. 

(d) Have you any alternative suggestions to make for the speedy 
issue of permits both for passenger and goods vehicles? 

19. Under Sections 47(3) and 55(2) of the M-V. Act, R.T.As. have 
power to limit the number of stage carriages and public carriers 
respectively, taking into consideration factors like: 

(a) interests of the public, 

(b) advantages to the public, 
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■tc) adequacy of other transport services, 

.(d) benefit to particular localities, 

.(e) volume of traffic, 

etc. as per Sections 47(1) and 55(1) of that Act. , 

Are you of the view that these conditions are too vague and do 
you thing it fair to fix the responsibility for a decision thereon on 
the R-T.As.? Instead, do you think it will be better for the S.T.As. 
to simplify matters by fixing from time to time a certain percentage 
of increase in the number of permits to be issued within which the 
R.T.As.' should issue permits straight away? Can you suggest any 
other alternative? 

20. (a) Do the Transport Authorities take the initiative for opt¬ 
ing new bus routes and sanctioning additional vehicles on existing 
routes; or are these done on requests from the public and operators? 

(b) Are there any rules or Government orders for selecting 
applicants for grant of bus permits? If so, what are they and how 
are they working? 

(c) Are buses increased as and when considered necessary or is 
there any planned programme? 

Private carrier permits: 

21. What is the procedure adopted in issuing private carrier 
permits? Are there any instances where the issue or renewal of 
permits is refused, on the ground that, there is no adequate need for 
such permits or that the vehicles were not put to sufficient use in 
the past? Are there any complaints in this respect? 

Countersignature: 

22. Except temporary permits, permits issued to private carriers 
with the approval of State Transport Authorities, permits for tourist 
traffic and permits between neighbouring States which have arrived 
at agreements in regard to the number of permissible permits, all 
permits granted in one region are valid in that region only unless 
they are countersigned by the R.T.As. of the other regions under 
Section 63. Since applications for countersignatures require the 
same procedure as for new permits, this procedure entails delay. It 
also results in “bottling” up road transport unnecessarily and raising 
its cost of operation by restricting its mileage. Do you think that, 
permits for public and" private carriers valid for the entire State 
should be issued by the R.T.As. under authority generally delegated 
by the S.T.A.? Can you suggest some other method towards the 
same end? 

Inter-State Permits: 

23. Do you think there are adequate arrangements for the issue 
of inter-State permits on the basis of reciprocity, both for perma¬ 
nent and temporary permits? Do you think that the various 
interests involved are consulted? 

If you are of the opinion that the present procedure is unsat's- 
factory, what in your opinion, are the reasons therefor? And what 
remedy would you suggest to improve it? 
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24. Do you think that iriter-State traffic is like railway traffic which 
cannot be developed either State-wise or zone-wise but which needs 
development from an all-India point of view just like railway traffic 
and that, therefore, it should be developed only by the Inter-State 
Transport Commission acting like the Railway Board and not by 
States as at present? 

25. What is your reaction to a prbposal that there should be only 
two classes of permits—(i) Intra-State and (ii) Inter-State, the for¬ 
mer being valid throughout the State in whichever region it is issued 
and the latter throughout India in whichever State it is issued, subject 
to conditions as regards routes and areas, in one case laid down by 
the State Transport Authority concerned, and in the other, by the 
Inter-State Transport Commission? Do you think that apart from 
simplifying the present complicated procedure in respect of both intra¬ 
state and inter-State permits this measure may have the merit of 
linking up the number of permits issued to the anticipated volume- 
of traffic in a State as a whole in the one case and on inter-State 
routes in the other, as against the present procedure of developing: 
traffic on regional and State basis, a procedure which has not been 
found conducive to development? 

S.T.A.: 

26. What are the composition and functions of the S.T.As. in. 
the State or States with which you are concerned and what changes, 
procedural or otherwise, would you suggest in them? 

27. Do you think it will make for greater efficiency and quicker" 
disposal if the composition ofl an S.T.A. is limited to three, consisting 
of an official with judicial experience as Chairman, one non-official' 
and one State Transport officer, meeting at least once a month? 

28. Are there any instances in your State in which, in the case- 
of a scheme for nationalised bus transport, the undertaking has not 
provided the requisite number of buses even when there was demand 
for them? 

Similarly, are there any instances where a route is notified by a 
State Transport undertaking but not operated for a long time? If so, 
what steps have been taken by the S.T.A. in your State to put the 
requisite number of buses or to operate that particular route in the 
same way as the S.T.A. would have done in the case of private 
operators? 

Annual Report: 

29. It is stated that the compilation of Annual Reports on the- 
administration of motor vehicles takes considerable time at present 
and that this is unsatisfactory as the prompt compilation of pertinent 
data on every activity is of prime importance to economic advance. 
What method or methods would you suggest to ensure the publication, 
of such reports within six months of the close of the year? 

Appeals and Revisions: 

30. What are the appellate and revisional authorities provided for¬ 
getting the grievances, if any, redressed in the matter of grant or 
refusal of permits? Do you think this machinery is adequate and^ 
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well constituted for just and expeditious disposal of the work with 
which they are entrusted? 

Issue of Fitness Certificates: 

31. Who is the competent authority in your State to certify the- 
mechanical condition of vehicles and to issue Fitness Certificates? Are 
they technically qualified to attend to this work? Is there any 
supervision over the work of these authorities to ensure the proper 
maintenance of vehicles? Do you think that the present set-up in. 
this regard is adequate? If not, what suggestions do you have for 
improvement in the interest of better transport facilities and public 
safety? 

Accidents: 

32. Is there any officer attached either to the Transport Depart¬ 
ment or to the Police or Highway Departments to study the causes of 
road accidents involving motor vehicles and advice on the steps to 
be taken for the prevention of motor accidents? If there is, what are 
his qualifications to attend to the type of work? What is the existing 
mode of working and have you any suggestions for improvement? 

If there is no such officer at present, is there no need, in your 
opinion, for the immediate appointment of a qualified officer? 

33. How is the Transport Department assisting the persons involved 
in accidents in getting compensation? 

Insurance: 

34. What are the steps taken to see that motor vehicles are insured 
as required under Chapter VIII of the M.V. Act, 1939? Have you 
any suggestions to make in this matter? 

Punishments: 

35. Are offenders adequately and promptly punished? If not, what 
are your suggestions for improvement in this regard for better control 
enforcement and regulation of transport? 

IV. DEVELOPMENT 

administrative set-up for road transport envisaged in the 
l^y. Act such as to ensure the “development” of motor transport 
side by side with its “co-ordination and regulation”? If the answer 
is in the negative, please suggest the method or methods of improving 

37. Do you think that the fullest use of available road facilities 
and transport vehicles is being made at present? Have you any data 
on this? For instance, what is the vehicle-density per mile for 
mechanised and animal-drawn traffic in your State? Similarly, what 
is the avemge mileage covered per day and per annum by a trans- 
port vehicle in your State and what do you consider the minimum 
mileage to break even? Similarly, are there traffic statistics and 
machinery to ascertain the present and estimate the future traffic? 

If there is no such data and/or machinery.at present or if the exist¬ 
ing machinery is not sufficient for compiling the requisite data would 
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you suggest the creation of a Planning and Development Wing for that 
purpose in the State Transport Department? 

38. Do you think that to ensure uniformity in opening up the 
countryside through the provision of roads for the development of 
roads transport it is necessaiy that all local board and village roads' 
should be brought under the State Highway Department? If you 
are in favour of this, do you think that such transfer should be in 
respect of administration and technical advice only or it should cover 
laying and maintenance also? If you do not favour such a set-up, 
what alternative do you suggest? 

39. The percentage of surfaced roads in the country at the end 
of the First Plan was about 38; 4. At the end of the Second Plan it 
is expected to be about 38. This shows that nearly 62% of our roads 
comprising district and village roads are of earth and, therefore, 
not capable of carrying normal vehicles of a laden weight of 18,000 
lbs. Do you think that it will assist in developing rural traffic if 
vehicles of 8,000 to 10,000 lbs. ar^ put on these roads and to encourage 
their use by farmers if they are exempted from permits like light 
motor vehicles under Section 42(3) (i) when they are not plying for 
hire or reward? 

40. What, in your opinion, are the inhibitory factors which at 
present stand in the way of the development of road transport? 
From comments available some of them are as follows: — 

(i) Restrictions on movement imposed by the Motor Vehicles 
Act of 1939. 

(ii) Restrictions imposed by the Code of Principles and Practice. 

(iii) Restrictions on account of rail/road coordination. 

(iv) Restrictions on account of unsatisfactory condition of roads 

and bridges. 

(v) Restrictions on permissible laden weight of vehicles. 

(vi) Restrictions on the employment of truck/tractor-trailer 

combinations. 

(vii) Delays in the issue of permits, counter-signatures, regis¬ 
tration and fitness certificates. 

<viii) Restrictions on private carriers. 

(ix) Lack of encouragement to through traffic by issuing 

temporary permits for a fortnight at a time and also 
limiting the number of vehicles. 

(x) Insufficiency of viable transport units. 

(xi) Excessive taxation and the multiple nature of the taxes 

levied. 

(xii) In general, an unsympathetic attitude towards the develop¬ 
ment of motor transport. 

To what extent have one or all of these factors operated in the 
past in the State or States -with which you are concerned? What 
relaxation, if any, has there been in each of them smce the Motor 
vehicles Act was amended in 1956 and as a result what improvement 
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has been registered so far? Finally, do you think the improvement 
registered is commensurate with the requirements of your State? 

41. (a) What taxes are at present Jevied by or in your State on:—^ 

(a) Motor Vehicles 

■(b) Tyres & Tubes 

(c) Parts and Accessories 

(d) Fuel-Petrol or diesel 

(e) Passengers and goods. 

Or are there any other direct or indirect taxes including tolls and 
octrois and levies on goods in transit. 

(b) What fees under the motor vehicle rules are levied on motor 
vehicles in your State? What increases have there been during the 
past 10 years? 

42. How many times during the last 10 years have taxes affect¬ 
ing motor transport been 'raised, and to what extent? To what 
extent do you think a reduction in the present levy of taxation will 
lead to the development of motor transport? 

43. In the case of vehicles plying on inter-State routes, is there 
single, double or level point taxation? 

44. What are your views on centralising taxation affecting motor 
vehicles and sharing (he proceeds thereof on an agreed basis 
between the present taxing authorities? 

What is the mode of payment and method of collection of taxes 
at present in use in your State in regard to: — 

(a) cars and 

(b) commercial vehicles? 

Is there room for improvement in this from the point of view of 
saving the time of motor vehicle owners? 

V. MISCELLANEOUS 

45. Do you think that inefficient service and lack of amenities to 
the public result from the fact that the bulk of commercial road 
transport is at present largely in the hands of individual operators 
without adequate resources and that one way to improve the situa¬ 
tion is to encourage the formation of viable units operated either by 
public or private limited companies, firms, co-operative societies, 
combines, or individual operators with adequate resources? What 
would be your definition of a viable unit? 

On the other hand, do you think that a monopoly, whether in the 
hands of the State or a private party, tends to be oppressive and 
inefficient through lack of competition? What suggestions, if any, 
have you to deal with such a situation? 

46. If you are an operator, what are your present grievances as 
regards collection of taxes and fees, delays in the issue of licences, 
registration and fitness certificates, permits and countersignatures 
and as regards any other matter, which, in your opinion, affects the 
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development of motor transport, and what are your suggestions ta 
redress them under each head? 

I 47. If you are a transport user, what are your present grievances 

i s regards amenities, punctuality, fares and freights, deliveries, and 
lalpractices, or any other matter, and what are your suggestions to 
iledress them under each head? 

48. Have you anything to say regarding the present working of 
the Inter-State Transport Commission? Have you any suggestion, 
for the efficient working of the Inter-State Transport Commission in 
o^-ordinating the activities of S. T. As. and developing inter-state 
traffic? 

49. Do the provisions in the M. V. Act, 1939, as amended and the 
Motor Vehicles Taxation Acts cater to or hamper tourist traffic? 
What changes, if any, do you suggest in these provisions? 

50. In the States Reorganisation Act there is a provision for 
referring to the Zonal Councils set up for the five zones in India, 
matters relating to inter-state transport. Do you think the Inter- 
State Transport Commission should be exclusive Authority to exer¬ 
cise these powers to avoid duplication? 

51 (a) Have you any information on the comparative operating 
costs of diesel and petrol driven vehicles? 

(b) Do diesel vehicles available in India cover the whole range 
of vehicles such as light, medium and heavy? If not, are you of the 
view that the introduction of such types as are not available in this 
country could be helpful to the developnient of transport? 

52. Is the development of road transport, in your opinion, being 
retarded by the heavy capital cost of motor vehicles and lack of 
adequate credit facilities? If so, what suggestions have you to offer? 

53. What are the maximum gross vehicle weights and axle 
weight allowed in your State? What increases in these limits, if 
any, would you suggest? 

54. Do you think truck-trailer and tractor-trailer combinations 
(including agricultural tractors) would facilitate the development of 
road transport? If so, what steps would you suggest to encourage the 
use of such combinations? 

55. What, if any, amendments have been made by your State in 
the provisions of the Motor Vehicles Act during the past 10 years? 
W})at view do you take of these amendments? 

56. You are invited to furnish any ijther facts, comments or 
recommendations regarding the situation in this or other countries 
which you would like the Committee to consider and which are not 
already covered by any of the specific questions above. 
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I. Shri Dev Prakash Roy, 
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3. Shri M. S. Das. 
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17 
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I. Shri Ajit Singh Dhamrait. 
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1. Shri Pritam Singh. \ 

2 . Shri Dhiren Sen. / 

24 Parganas Transport Federation. 

24 

I. Shri R. L. Sethi, Special 
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25 

I. Shri Ganapati Sur 

To^ Planning Committee, 
Calcutta Corporation. 

26 

I. Shri B. C. Satkar, . 

Member, Municipal Corpo¬ 
ration. 


27 

I. Shri K. Bhattacharjee, on 
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Passengers Association of 

West Bengal. 

28 

1, Shri H. S. Dubey, Secretary, 
S.T.A. 

Tripura Administration. 

29 

1 . Shri G. Hamilton, I.P.S., 
Transport Comnrissioner. 

Government of Assam. 

30 

1 . Shri Mukerji. 

The Bandel-Kalna Railway 
Passengers Association. 
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2. Shri Manohar Lai. 
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4.. Shri Durga Dass. 
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>■ All India Motor Unions' 
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Con- 
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2, Shri Bhagwan Singh. 

3. Shri Khosla. 

3 I. Shri Harbhajan Singh. 
2. Shri Kapoor. 


4 I. Shri L. C. Kriplani, State ') 

Motor Transport Controller I Delhi Administration. 
2. Shri K. C. Mathur, Chair- > 
man, S.T.A. J 
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I. Shri Scott 

Delhi Transport Undertaking. 

23 - 8-’58 

6 

I. Shri P. C. Vatrana. 

1 



2. Shri Pritam Singh Khatra. ! 

3. Shri Balmokand. ] 

I- Pepsu Motor Federation, Patiala . 



4. Shri Naher Singh. 



7 

I. Sub : Major Chandan Singh, 

, Ambala Ex-Servicemen’s Trans¬ 



port Cooperative Society. 


8 

I. Shri Bachan Singh Bala, 




Rupar. 



9 

I. Shri H. B. Lall, ecretary,' 

) 



Transport Department. | 

2. Shri Harkishan Singh Min- 

Punjab Government. 



has. Provincial Transport 
Controller. 

f 


10 

I. Shri Roop Singh‘. 

Tourist Bus Service, Srinagar. 
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!I 

I. Shri K. B. Mathui, Mem¬ 

Railway Board. 
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ber, Railway Board. 

12 

1. Shri S.,N. Chib, 




Director General of Tourism 


13 

I. Shri Sehgal 

The Punjab Motor Union. 


14 

I. Shri Prem Nath. 1 




2. Shri Durga Dass. 

3. Shri K. G. Menon. 

4. Shri Sangat Singh. 

5. Shri S. A. UUal. J 

- I.R.T.D.A., Delhi. 


15 

I. Shri Suraj Singh 

Himachal Pradesh Administration. 


Truck Operators Union of Delhi. 

1 I. Northern India Goods 
I Transport Co. (P.) Ltd. 

)>2. Rohtak District Transport. 
J Cooperative Society, Ltd. 


16 I. Shri B. S. Bapna 

17 I. Shri Behedur Mai Dasot. 

2. Shri Champa Mai Garg. 

18 I. Shri Wahidulla Khan. 

19 I. Shri E. P. Moon, I.C.S,. 

Adviser, Planning Commis¬ 
sion. 


Kotah Transport Co., Ltd. 

Jaipuri Motor Transpon Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Rajasthan Govt. 

Planning Commission. 


LUCKNOW AND HALDWANI MEETINGS 
From xith to i^th September, 1958. 

ii-9-’58 I 1. Shri Upadyaya. 1 U. P. Motor Operators’ Union, 

2. Shri Satwant Singh. J Lucknow. 

2 I. Shri M. P. Dixit. T Kinpur-Lucknow Public Carriers 

2. ■ Shri A. V. Tewari (and V Union. - 
four others). J 
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Transport Deptt. 

4 I. Dr. T. N. Kapoor, Asstt. 
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Lucknow University. 


1. Shri S. P. Gupta. 

2. Shri R. P. Agarwal. 

3. Shri J. V. Krishnan. 


} 


Merchants Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Kanpur. 


1. Shri Jogindra Singh. ") 

2. Shri Radhakrishna Mudgal. J 

Khurana. ^Chatisgarh Lokvahak Sangh, 

4. Shri Didarsmgh. I Raipur CM. ?.■) 

5 - Shri Labh Singh. J 

1. Shri A. P. Verma. 1 

2. Shri N. S. Dave. 

3. Shri R. G. Sapre. 

4. Shri S. P. Pande. 


Chatisgarh Yatayat Sangh. 


1. Shri Brijraj Narain, Chair- 1 

man, S.T.A., ( 

2. Shri S. N. Kunzru, I.A.S. 

Dy. Secretary', Home j 
Deptt. J 

Representatives of Tehri- 
Garhwai Motor Operators 
Union of Rishikesh. 
Representatives of Garhwal 
Motor Operators Union of 
Kotdwara. 


Govt, of Madhya Pradesh. 


II I. Shri Balwant Singh, 
M.L.C. 

2. Shri J. de Fonseca. 


■] Kumaon Motor Owners Union of 
> Kathgodam. 


MADRAS AND MADURAI MEETINGS 
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1. Shri P. S. Narayanan. 

2. Shri P. V. S. Mani. 

3. Shri T. S. Marti. 

4. Shri A. G. Gopalakrishna. 


Madras State Lorry Owners 
Association. 


8 I. Shri A.E.L. Collins. 

2. Shri J. K. Woodhead, 

3. Shri K. A. V. Easwaran, 

4 . Shri K. V. Thadaney. 

5. Shri P. V. S. Mani. 

6. Shri C. S. Ramaswami. 
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2. Shri Narayanan. 

3. Shri S. N. Ramasami. 

4 I. Shri P. S. Narayanan. 

2. Shri V. Natarajan. 

5 I. Shri Y. Ramabrahamam. 


6 I. Shri M. Ramanna 


^ I.R.T.D.A., Madras. 


The Motor Vehicles and Allied 
Merchants Association, Madras 

Raman and Raman, Ltd. of 
Kumbakonam. 

. Andhra Pradesh Motor Union 
Congress. 

. M/s. M. G. Bros., Kurnool. 
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1. Shri R. M. Sundaram, I.C.S., "j 
Transport Commissioner. I 

2. Shri S. K. Chettur, I.C.S,, f 

Secy., Home. r 

3. Shri Tanikachalam, Asstt. I 

Secy., Home. J 


Govt, of Madras. 


1. Shri C. Raghupathi Rao, Deputy 
Transport Commissioner and 
S.T.A., Madras. 


I. Shri K.P.K. Menon, 

Chairman, State Transport 
Authority, Kerala. 


Govt, of Kerala. 


I. Shri J. Bhaskar Rao, Editor 
Ravana Samachar and Prop. 
Motor Trans Links. 


I. Shri T. S, Krishna 


Southern Roadways (PVT) Ltd. 
Madurai. 


1. Shri T. C. S. Pillai, . Govt, of Kerala. 
Transport Commissioner. 


I. Shri A. M. Sundaram 
1. Shri Khursheed Hasan 
I. Shri Devasahayam. 


1. Shri Nagaraj. 

2. Shri Hanumantha Rao. 

3 . Shri P. V. S. Mani. 

I. Shri Vancheswdra Iyer. 
<2. Shri Henjarappa. 


P. S. N. Motors, Trichur. 
Hyderabad Motor Union. 


Automobile Association 
Southern India. 


1 Mysore State Lorry 
> Association. 


of 
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Govt, of Mysore. 


• BOMBAY MEETING 
From 6 th November to %th November, 1958. 


1. Shri V. N. Desai. 

2. Shri A. B. Pandya. 

3. Shri T. R. Mistry. 

1. Shri J. B. Mehta 

2. Shri G. D. Modi. 

1. Shri Daftary. 

2. Shri Wates. 

1. Shri K. K. Nambiar 

2. Shri C. L. N. Iyengar 

1. Shri Sepory. 

2. Shri Subramaniam. 

1. Shri Ghagte. 

2. Shri Patil 


Passengers and Traffic Relief 
Association. 


\ Federation of Transport Users 
J Association. 


Bombay State Road Transport 
Corporation. 


} 


\ The Concrete Association of 
f India, Bombay. 

\ The Cement Marketing Co., 

J Bombay. 

\ Ghatge & Patil (Transport) Private 
J Ltd., Kolhapur. 
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S8 


9 

10 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 


1. Shri A. D. Wenzel. 

2. Shri B. V. Vaghr 

3- Shri Chinubhai Kilichand 

4. Shri M. N. Dalai 

5. Shri A. N. Dhingra 

Shri P. Matthen 


1 .. 


Shri V, K. Iyer. Nagpur. ‘ 


1. Shri G. L. Shroff. 

2. Shri R. B, Bijwa. 

1. Shri Lallubnai Seth. 

2. Shri Ballubhai Parekh. 

3. Shri Jammajya Gandhi. 

r. Shri More. 

2. Trilochan Singh. 

3. Shri Kulkami. 

4. Shri Bandal. 

1. Shri Mujawar ^ 

2. Shri Kothari. 


Shri A. B. Parekh, 

1. Shri W. X. Mascarenhas. 

2. Shri U. J. Bhutt. 

3. Shri Hardayal. 

4. Shri Om Parkash. 


} 

} 

1 

I 

} 

1 


R.T.D.A., Bombay. 


Federatior of Mot0r Transport 
Association. 


Shroff Goods Garrage, Amraoti. 


Saurashtra Transport Cooper¬ 
ative Societies. 


Federation of Bombay Motor- 
Transport Operation. 


Mujawar & Co. 

Tata Locomotive and En^neer- 
ing Co. 


The Indian Roads Congress. 


I. Col. Menon, Industrial Adviser 
(Ministry of C. & I.) 


1. Shri A. G. Dias, I.C.S. 

2. Shri Jagjit Singh, State 
Transport Officer. 

3. Shri L. LuUa, Dy. Secy. 

Home Deptt. 


I 

■1 


Govt, of Bombay. 
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Director for 
Transport 
incharge of 
nationalised 
transport. 



Name of State Government State Transport Regional Licensing Taxation Enforcement Appellate Advisor ’ 

Authority Transport and and Bodies 

Authorities Registration Revisional 

Authorities 
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Officers: i. Regional 

[. DeputyState Transport 

Transport Officer. 

Commissioner 
(Part time) 
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State Authority Transport Registration and Bodies 

Authorities Revisional 

Authorities 
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(c) Rs. 750 to ply on fixed routes 
in any region. 

{d) Rs. 1,350 for a vehicle with 
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APPENDIX VI 


STATEMENT ON THE CHOICE OF THE MEANS OF TRANSPORT 
RY THE COMMISSION OF TRANSPORT USERS OF THE INTER¬ 
NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 1958. 

The policy of the International Chamber of Commerce respectiijg 
transport includes two fundamental principles. The first is that the 
user of transport should be free to choose the means of public 
transport he shall use for his goods; and the second is that he should 
Ipe free to use his own transport when it suits the particular needs 
6f his own business. These two principles have been stated on 
ipany occasions but have been particularly emphasised since the 
war in relation to international discussions on measures for the 
better coordination of transport. They are stated comprehensively 
in the brochure “The two freedoms of. the transport user”, published 
in April, 1953. ^Further emphasis has been given to them in 
connection with the deliberations of the European Conference of 
Ministers of Transport (ECMT). 


It is gratifying that the ICC has the support bf the International 
Union of Railways (UIC), the International Road Transport Union 
(IRC) and the International Union of River Navigation (UINF) on 
the principle of free choice of public transport. On the 16th Novem¬ 
ber, 1951 the ICC, the UIC and IRU issued a joint report which was 
submitted to the Inland Transport Committee of the Economic 
Commission for Europe at the request of that Committee, and the 
opening paragraphs of that report are as follows:— 

“In the opinion of the meeting, the user should have entire 
freedom in choosing the form of transport he wishes to 
employ. So that this freedom may be effective and not 
a mere theory, it should not be hampered by measures 
of an arbitrary or discriminatory nature. 

This is without prejudice to any measures which might be 
taken in consultation with users and carriers under a 
co-ordinated transport policy based on principles to be 
drafted at a later date”. 


Some three years later both principles were recognised as the- 
basis ofi a statement published by a Round Table meeting of Euro¬ 
pean leaders of industrial and commercial concerns with representa¬ 
tives of carrier organisations and of the Consultative Assembly of 
fhe Council of Europe, under the Chairmanship of the President of 
the ICC. Discussing the problem of European Inland Transport 
the statement records: 

“The problem discussed rose out of the co-existence of several 
means of transport. The user has—and it is necessary 
that he should have—a free choice between, them. 
Each of them has its own utility and its justification^ 


*ICC Brochure No. 170. 
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and each should be able to develop normally in the 
general interest,- all the more so since they are both 
competitive and complementary”. 

Particularly gratifying is the recent expression of the principle 
of freedom of choice in a report approved by the European Con-- 
ference of Ministers of Transport on “Transport on Own Account”. 
Discussing the considerations which ought to apply to the regulation 
of transport on own account in the framework of a transport policy, 
the "authors of the report make the following statement, with which 
the ICC wholeheartedly concurs: 

“In the economies of the majority of the ECMT countries 
competition will probably be the cause of most technic¬ 
al and commercial progress. Competition from trans¬ 
port on own account leads to improvements in other 
means of transport, and its abolition would entail 
serious harm. Bans and restrictive quotas should 
therefore be rejected. It is for the user alone to choose 
freely his means of transport in the light of the 
characteristics and prices of the services offered to him 
and of those which he is able to provide for himself, and 
nothing should be done to hamper his free choice”. 

The examples quoted above show.jthat the principle of freedom 
of choice has the highest authority; equally important is the recogni¬ 
tion of the reasons why this principle is accepted and the methods 
by which it ougl>j; to be implemented. The practical reasons be¬ 
hind the principle might be summarised as follows:— 

1. The user is the best judge of the form of transport most 

suited to his needs and to the requirements of his 
business. It is of vital importance to the supplier that 
his goods reach the customer in the best possible condi¬ 
tion, and the customer is equally concerned so to 
receive them. The user knows the nature of his 
commodities and the kind of treatment they require to 
transit, and he is aware of the form of transport and 
the terminal arrangements at the forwarding and 
receiving ends most suitable for them. 

2. The conditions most appropriate for the transport of 

commercial, industrial and agricultural commodities 
differ so widely that transport providers cannot be 
expected to have the necessary close knowledge and 
experience of all the appropriate conditions. The user 
cannot take the risk of deterioration or damage to his 
goods through carriage , by unsuitable transport ser¬ 
vices. It is, therefore, essential that the choice should 
be in his hands. 

3. The transport requirements of users vary very greatly. 

In some instances, speed is most important, and cost a 
secondary consideration, whilst in others a slower 
transit at a lower cost is satisfactory. Only the user 
knows what is the full cost to him of a particular' 
means of transport, because he may take into account 
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indirect savings such as reduced packing casts, the 
maintenance of a low level of stocks and other consi¬ 
derations which vary with every business. 

4. The rapid development of mechanical handling has tended 

to favour specialised services which will attract users 
whose internal arrangements lend themselves to their 
use. 

5. The efficiency of public transport, which should be designed 

to meet the needs of users, is assessed by them accord¬ 
ing to the suitability of the service provided and its 
. cost. 

From the point of view of the carrier also there are advantages 
in leaving the user free to choose the means of transport. There is 
the obvious commercial advantage to the carrier who provides the 
most efficient service in an atmosphere of free competition. Users 
naturally follow with interest any improvements introduced by 
carriers. The pressure of different or new requirements by users is 
also an incentive to the development of new transport services. 
With freedom of choice, users are often prepared to pay for more 
-costly services if they provide greater facilities. 

Freedom to choose between the available means of transport is 
a right which is accepted not only in international circles, but is 
also probably recognised in theory in all countries internally. This 
freedom can, however, be denied not only by the direct acts of. 
Governments but also indirectly by such measures as the regula¬ 
tion of charges, of capital investment and of conditions of operation, 
and by the introduction of discriminatory taxes. 

Such steps may be taken individually, but they may form part 
of a plan for co-ordination between the various means of transport 
and it is in this latter direction that the greatest danger to the 
users’ freedom of choice probably lies. 

The International Chamber of Commerce has emphasised in its 
■studies, and in its declaration of the principles which should be 
observed in the co-ordination of inland transport, that the user 
should enjoy unrestricted freedom of choice among the means of 
transport and that transport on own account should be unrestricted. 

Freedom of choice pre-supposes the operation of the different 
modes of transport under competitive conditions, and to enable the 
latter to be maintained the structure of charges should reflect the 
cost of providing the various services. 

The above considerations relating to the users’ freedom of choice 
have reference to transport in general. Representing, as it does, 
the widest industrial and commercial interests, the ICC adopts an 
objective attitude towards the different forms of transport and re¬ 
gards each as having some special advantages to offer in appropriate 
circumstances. The user, in selecting the means of transport he 
will employ, will take into account the special circumstances relat¬ 
ing to his business, to his traffic and to his customer’s convenience, 
and they include the factors of speed of delivery and the advantages 
of door-to-door movements. 



APPENDIX VII 

MYSORE GOVT. RULES FOR INTER-REGIONAL PREMITS 

1. These Rules may be called, the “Rules £or the grant of permits 
without countersignature”, 

2. They shall extend to whole of the State of Mysore. 

3. The Regional Transport Authority of any region may, subject 
to the provision of section 45 of the Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, issue 
a permit to be valid in any c'ther region or regions within 
the State without the countersigna .ure of the other Regional Trans- 
pprt Authority or the other Regioraal Transport Authorities concern¬ 
ed and shall as soon as possible, /jend copies of such permits to the 
other Regional Transport Authority or Regional Transport Author¬ 
ities concerned. 

4. The Regional Transpor"-t Authority granting a permit under 
Rule 3 shall, before issuing a permit: — 

(a) notify under S^tion 57(3) of the Motor Vehicles Act, 

1939, the wb(ole of the route of area which lies within 
the State /and in respect of which an application for a 
permit h as been received by publishing the same in the 
Mysore j Gazette and by affixing the copies of such 
Notiti ^tion on the Notice Boards of the other Region¬ 
al Transport Authorities concerned, and shall hear the 
apj^cant and any other person making representations; 

(b) co^.^suit the Regional Transport Authority or the Region¬ 

al Transport .^.uthorities concerned. 
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APPENDIX VIII 

MINISTER OF TRANSPORT 
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